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FAMILIAR TALKS. 
BY A. W. CHEEVER. 


Raspberry Blight. 

A year ago raspberry growers found some of 
‘heir bushes withering and the fruit drying up 
when about half grown. The leaves had a rusty 
appearance,fsaid to be due to a parasitic disease 
known as Uredo rubrorum, or raspberry and 
blackberry rust. The literature on the subject 
recommended digging out and burning all in- 
fected plantations, as the disease, when once in- 
troduced, offers little encouragement to treat- 
ment. 

My crop last year was diminished about one 

valf, but not having a large investment in that 


of destroying the plantation. This season I 
ave been pleased to find the bushes all in per- 
feet — and have picked the largest yield of 
es I have ever grown. When things be- 
me diseased or badly infested by insects one 
sapt to feel rather blue, or at least to look on 
the dark side. It was thought last year by 
ome growers that the raspberry would have to 
given up fora while as the peach has in New 
‘laud; but with perfectly healthy bushes the 
ok is bright again. Nature often threatens 
rarely fails to bring along the seed-time and 
1 due season. If the farmer fully per- 

art he will seldom ‘‘get left.” 


Kentucky Blue Grass and Clover. 

) seed a small piece of ground in August 
and think of trying Kentucky blue grass. What 
best to sow with the blue grass for a 
ion? Clover has not done well in this 
veral years past, and most farmers 
egivenitup. In one or two cases where it was 
ssture land there has been a good crop, 
it on long-cultivated ground it does not ‘take’ 

well, H. C. C. 

, Mass. 

e grass (poa pratensis ) matures 
vil orchard grass ( Dactylis glomerata), and I 
we sonaliy' sown these grasses together; not 
ession, but for full crops at the time of 
Or rs a grass inclines to grow in 
f not seeded heavily, while Kentucky 
grass spreads by under-ground stems and 
3 a thick sod. Kentucky blue grass is 
‘ding but the common June grass of the road- 
and old fields and pastures of New Eng- 
[t is often looked upon as a pest because 
ght crops on old run-out mowings. It is 
od grass for a lawn, a pasture, or moist, 
Jwing where two or three crops may be 
ied in a season. Neither Kentucky blue 
‘Tass nor orchard grass throw up seed stalks, 
avept in the first crop, the later cuttings being 


u} 


al growth. They are both very valuable 
Srasses if rightly treated, but otherwise not 
W cultivating. 

{do not understand why clover should not do 
* Wel now as formerly, if sown properly on 
“Utable land. In some localities clover has 


ojured by insects, but in New England I 
‘tle smail crops are more often due to 
“él Manuring and the smothering of the young 
O's With grain crops. I have always found 


‘' 88 easily grown ag corn, potatoes or 
Weeds, 


Turning in Buckwheat. 
length the happy owner of a swivel 
suits me fairly well, I have five 
: Japanese buckwheat to plow under 
_ “rite to esk the most practical way to 
With a swivel plow. Would it help any to 
‘OWa tirst when wet with dew or to mow 
iuchine or how shall Idoit. I have al- 
“ad good success heretofore with my sulky 
\ lias ajointer, but I prefer to swivel 
possible, 8. F. B. 
» dugust 2d, 
Suckwheat is too heavy to turn in and 
* Well with the plow before cutting you 
' “ow the crop with a machine, letting it lie 
_"“t while you plow the land and have an 
tha “8nd follow the plow with a pitchfork 
, and strew the buckwheat in the furrow. 
Hart active man or boy ought to be able to 
late the crop in the furrows as fast as 
~ ‘am will walk. Market gardeners who 
ty ‘very heavy coverings of coarse manure 
"Save men haul the manure into the fur- 
* Ser the plow. In this way the manure 
tter covered than if dependence be 
* Wolly on the plow. 
‘Ng in tall green crops like rye with 
““ety plows a chain is sometimes extended 
‘Ae clevis back to the mould-board handle. 
Hain ig heavy and a little slack it will 
Wn the crop so the mould-board will 
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cover it. With land-side plows, too, the team 
travels all the time one way beating the crop 
down ready to be easily covered, but with the 
swivel plow the team goes alternately in oppo- 
site directions and inclines to tangle the crop 
rather than lay it down smooth. 

Plowing in green crops for improving land is 
not as common a practice in New England as in 
the Middle states where clover and wheat are 
alternated Most New England tarmers prefer 
to feed what forage they produce and make a 
double profit on it, one on its feeding value and 
another on the residue in the manure pit. I 
have found it much better to plow in two crops 
of stubble than one crop of the entire plant. 
Where two crops of such forage as rye, oats, 
millet or barley are grown in a season and the 
tops fed out and the manure made, together with 
the stubble, turned in, there is little danger of 
the soil being deficient in humus. 





DAIRY INFORMATION. 


The following is the copy of a circular which 
has been sent to the FARMER and Homes by Prof. 
Peter Collier of the New York experiment sta- 
tion. With the advice and consent of the grange 
authorities of that state copies were sent to 
each grange in the state with the request that 
the blanks be filled out as far as possible. 
Prof. Collier says: “It would be a most en- 
couraging sign if even ten percent of our farm- 
ers so intelligently conduct their business as to 
te able to reply to these several questions, and 
yet it is ot practical importance that every one 
of them should be able todo so. By a careful 
review of the data which I hope to secure by 
this means we may learn much of the greatest 
value to our farmers and dairymen.” Master 
Armstong said: “The idea of sending dairy 
circulars to granges I regard as most excellent. 
Quote me as very desirous that the questions 
be answered and returned to you to aidina 
work that will have great value.” 

A similar canvas of New England dairymen 
would be both interesting and instructive, and 
this circular may prove a suggestion to state 
boards of agriculture and dairymen’s associa- 
tions. Answers to many of the questions pub- 
lished in your agricultural paper would also be 
a great help. If one hundred of the prominent 
and successful dairymen of New England were 
to send us for publication a list of what they feed 
per cow per day during the winter, the printing 
of such lists would help those who furnished 
them by the opportunity it would afford for 
comparing notes, and it would be of incalcula- 
ble benefit to thousands of others. 


Name. «esseec e 
Breed of cows . Terre re 4 
How long do your cows go dry? 2, ere ee 
At what season do your cows come in milk vs 


SUMMER EXPENSE FOR COWS. 


Number of cows during summer.....45-. 
Pasture, grazed by cows acres ., 
Green forage fed cows at pasture ews 
Hay ted cows at pasture tons ee 
Grain fed cows at pasture i 
Average daily miik yield in summer ies “or qts. 


WINTER EXPENSE OF COWS FOR 1888-9. 


Number of cows wintere@.. 2.2 +e-+ccccecee 
Hed cows during winter: 
ay 


tons.. eo « - Value... 
Ensilage Nes eget SS eae 
Fodder corn wea Lee. fo oe Ee 
Corn stover i eS ors <r 
Straw ale oe eo ne 
Other rough fodder Waele ht a Eee 
Corn meal nea e ee wee 
Wheat bran "ae Oe ew wee 
Cotton-seed meal 2 geen ee. me 
Linseed meal ai are ¢ me ohne 
Other grain td oe 6 6 6 Oo es “i 2. . 
Potatoes or roots - x * 


Average daily milk yield in 5 winter ‘lbs ¢ QBs « 
INCOME FROM COWS FOR ONE YEAR. 


Calves mumber. ..« - Value... 
Deacons si ke oe ee 
Milk produced Ibs..or qts.. © weev 
Milk sold ee eOF Gwe, © e- 
Butter produced 6 MOM RSS OS eee 
Cheese — OPS a te ee awa 
Skim-milk © 5 Ge. wees 
Value farm per acre... .e++ecsrsevveces 
Taxes.. . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Please indicate in the list enumerated below 
about the amount you are in the habit of feeding 
each cow per day during the winter. 


Hay (clover or mixed neem) « coeeene 
Ensilage . ve oeee 6 6 6 ¢ 4 ss 
Roots. 


Straw... a eS a 

Corn stover or fodder. eu ee - ° ° 
Corn meal. ’ eee 6-6 ew te = oe @ &'8 -— . 
Wheat bran > 6-2 Oo 2 © 6 4 ss Ge . 
Wheat middlings. ...+s++e+eseees . 
Oats. mae oe oe oe % 


Linseed meal. . «ess cece 
Other grains... s+eeeeees 


ae. & Ss 
. 


Cotton.seed meal , ie wie & & swe 





TAXING FARM PROPERTY. 


Enforce Present Laws Rather Than Ask 
For More. 


Mr. Stephen Walkley of Southington, Conn., 
had a sensible and conservative paper at one of 
the Pomona grange meetings in Connecticut 
last week. The following is an abstract : 

Taxation is unequal. 

Real estate, farm property especially, is as- 
sessed more nearly in accordance with the law 
than other classes of property. 

Conceding this, by what tactics can we secure 
a nearer approach to equal taxation ? 

(1.) See how the evil bas grown, and reverse 
the process. The evil has been growing for two 
hundred years. In 1796 specific prices were 
given by the law, at which each species of 
property should be listed; for instance,—mead- 
ow lands in Hartford and Middletown at $2.50 
per acre, meadow lands in New London and 
New Haven at $1.25 peracre, dwelling-houses 
at $2.50 for eacid fire-place therein, the busi- 
ness of every practicing lawyer at $167 per 
year, the business of every practicing physi~- 
cian at $34 per year. Afterward the law was 
changed so as to require that all property, both 
real and personal, shall be listed at its ‘actual 
market value; not its value if sold at a forced 
or auction sale, but its present market value if 
sold at private sale.” 

When this rule was first adopted, property 
was generally assessed at its then market 
value, but has been gradually forced down so 
that witb the exception of bank stock (which 
is listed at its market value as ascertained by 
actual sales,) most personal property is listed 
at about half its inventory value, and real es- 
tate at about five-eighths of its cost. This has 
come about by a gradual process of undervala- 
tion by which each taxpayer seeks to get even 
with others, and others in return try to reduce 
further their valuation the next year. In addi- 
tion to undervaluation such property as money 
in hand or in bank or at interest is frequently 
withheld from the list. It so aappens that 
shrewd, grasping, unscrupulous men pay less 
than their share, and honest, liberal, conscien- 
tious men more than their share of taxes. 

(2) Our great need is not better laws, 
but that laws should be better obeyed. 
Therefore: (a) Preserve the same sense of 





honor and the same integrity in making out 
your list that you do in other transactions. 

(6) Having conscientiously obeyed the law 
yourself, insist upon it that others shall do the 
same. Call attention of the assessors to any 
flagrant case of undervaluation or omission 
which you may discover. Appeal to justice and 
honesty and not to self interest. Interest the 
grange in this matter and all work together. 
Try also to interest those engaged in mercantile 
and manutacturing pursuits. 

(c) See to it that model assessors are ap- 
pointed and that they do their duty faithfully. 
A model assessor was described as having the 
integrity and poise of Washington, the sound 
sense of justice of Lincoln, the epidermis of a 
rhinoceros and the backbone of a mastodon. 

(d@) Attention was called to a needed change 
in the penalty for making a false list. The 
penalty now is a term in state prison on convic- 
tion of perjury. This penalty has never been 
entorced, because it 1s difficult to convict of 
willful perjury, and because those making false 
lists are usually well-to-do and influential men, 
whom no one wants to send to state prison. 
Make the penalty lighter and make it the duty 
of the town clerk to inform a prosecuting offi- 
cer of every case of undervaluation or omission 
which comes to his notice. Make the penalty a 
double tax on all undervaluations and omis- 
sions, for instance, and inflict the penalty 
whether the violation arise from willfulness or 
mere carelessness. 

(e) Donottry to go too fast. Remember 
that an evil which has been two hundred years 
growing cannot be uprooted at once. 





THE FARMERS’ OUTLOOK. 


Many Opinions From all Parts of New 
England, 


THE DRIFT OF LETTERS GENERALLY DISCOUR-— 
AGING. A MOST REMARKABLE SEASON, ON 
ACCOUNT OF BAD WEATHER. 


Most of our correspondents continue to write 
discouragingly about the results of untavorable 
weather. The difference ot statement about the 
degree of damage to the hay crops is noticeable ; 
much depended on the sagacity of the individual 
farmer. The potato outlook is unfavorable. 
From this time out very much will depend on 
the weather, and the rain is falling again as we 
write this; but a month of clear sky and warm 
sun would do much to put the farmers in better 


spirits. 
A MORE SUNSHINY REPORT. 


The weatber crop bulletin of the New Eng- 
land meteorological society in cooperation with 
the United States signal service for the week 
ending Saturday, August 10th, 1889, says: 
Growing crops have not yet recovered from 
the injurious effects of the unfavorable weather 
of the three weeks previous to the ons just 
past, although the bright skies of the latter 
part of the week past revived them greatly. 
Harvesting, in the northern part of the district, 
is still delayed by wet grounds and grain is 
getting over-ripe. Corn is looking well and the 
stilks 4.0 avuiaiug great size. “Oats &nd Luuus 
are rusting somewhat. In the southern part all 
crops are improving rapidly; ihe last four days 
being especially favorable to them. Harvest- 
ing has been pushed forward and is now about 
finished. In the eastern part of Maine potatoes 
are doing fairly weil, but in other parts of New 
England they are rotting still. In western 
Connecticut it is thought the crop will be a 
total failure. Cranberry vines are improving 
in appearance and the prospects of a good 
crop are brightening. Tobacco is again re- 
ported in good condition. Daring the past 
week the general average temperature for 
New England, was about 25° below the 
normal for the period. The greatest devia- 
tion from the normal occurred in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, where for the latter 
part of the week, the temperature fell so low 
during the nights that slight frosts occurred in 
some places. The amount of rainfall was 
about normal throughout the district and was 
well distributed. During the early part of the 
week, the sky was clouded uver the whole dis- 
trict. In eastern and central Maine it con- 
tinued so during the week; in western Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, the last two 
days were bright and clear with cool westerly 
winds. For the remainder of the New Eng- 
land states the last four days were clear with 
dry westerly winds. 

PECULIAR “RUST” ON HAY. 


Barre, Mass.: Most of the hay is in the barns 
but few have finished haying. About one-half 
the grain crop is secured; much has sprouted 
badly and the straw will be almost worthless. 
Grass and grain cut before July 15th or 20th 
was of good growth, fair quality and well se- 
cured. Since then the quality has fallen 
rapidly on most fielas. The cause we all say 
is ‘that it is struck with rust”’—whatever that 
may be. Hadn’t we better ask our experts on 
vegetable physiology at the Massachusetts ex- 
periment station for a scientific diagnosis of 
what the term means. The condition this year 
is a little different from its peculiar character 
usually ; fine fields of grass and grain have 
had fresh green stalks that look and appear 
well when cut and dried, but from the 18th to 
the 25th the leaves disappeared leaving an appar- 
ently healthy stock, well developed head, but 
immature seed; we usually have the “rusty” 
stalk and leaf. Of course the weather is the 
cause, but what is the process. Early potatoes 
are good; sellat 75 cents. In almost every field 
of potatoes the vines seem to be blasted. Corn 
is losing for want of sunshine. The second crop 
of grass is very promising and feed in the pas- 
tures for August must be better than the ay- 


erage. 
THE LANDSCAPE LOOKS WELL. 


Georgetown, Mass.: It is said by the “oldest 
inhabitant” that there have been wetter sum- 
mers than the present one, but it is hard to re- 
call a hay season when there has been so little 
sunshine. A large amount of grass has been 
converted into hay, but very little of it is of 
that perfect quality upon which “not a drop of 
rain has fallen.” It must be that much meadow 
grass will not be cut for large areas of low 
land are under water. The early crop of pota- 
toes was very good and at first sold for $2.00 
per bushel but for three weeks the price has 
been 75 cents; “rust” has just now struck many 
fields and the prospect for a late crop is not 
favorable. Most root crops attain a large size 
but in quality hardly reach our usual standard 
ot excellence. Fodder corn is growing beyond 
precedent and on the dry slopes table corn is 
doing well and sells at 15 cents per dozen ; 
beans at 25 cents per peck but many fields are 








suffering from lack of sunshine. Several 
storms Of hail and wind have brought most of 
the early fruit to the ground, but we hope for 
a fair Supply of winter fruit. There is an 
abundance of wild berries. The agricultural 
prospects are not quite as bright as we could 
wish, but there is always something pleasant 
in the landscape. 

THOSE WHO FOLLOWED MR CHEEVER’S SUGGES- 

TIONS WERE ALL RIGHT. 

Lawrence, Mass.: The weather and its effects 
upon the crops is the all-absorbing theme with 
farmers. Haying is not yet finished. Those 
who followed the suggestions of the FanmER— 
‘“‘cut as 800n as the grass was ready, even if the 
weather was dull, and throw all their energy in- 
to saving it when the sun did shine”—have 
secured their crop in fair condition, and can now 





corn for silos and fall feeding; butter from 20 
abundance of smal) fruits at fair prices, except 
strawberries, which were light and of inferior 
quality, a light crop of both early and late 
apples, a good crop of pears, a fair crop of 
grapes. Pastures hold out well, and stock of all 
kinds low. Take it on the whole the outlook 
for farmers is not flattering. 
MUCH GRASS YET UNCUT. 

Sunderland, Mass.: Crops looking well; 
corn and tobacco coming on finely, bid fair to 
be more than a usual crop; oats very stout, but 
injured by the long wet spell; much grass in 
neighboring towns is uncut and damaged; 
second crop heavy ; pastures still green; onions 
blasting some, will be a light crop; truck of all 
kinds is large and nice; potatoes yielding well, 





with no complaint of rot yet; bn. acreage of 







showed a great change in the pot p; on 
the tirst tops were as green as any tit during 
the season, but by the fourth they wer lack 


as though swept by a killing frost. 

Highgate Centre, Vt.: Crops are bette®e, n 
the average; but few have finished haying, 
harvesting has commenced. One thing we \ 
boast of,—there are more horses raised ane 
handled in this town than in any other in the 
state, except, perhaps, where the county breed- 
ing farm is situated. 


BRAINS AND MUSCLE, 
Both Should be Equally Developed. 





At the very interesting series of farmers’ 
meetings in Connecticut last week, Mr. B. R. 
Townsend spoke of the relative value of brain; 
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see a , luxuriant second crop. Bat not a few 
said, ‘‘such rainy weather is unusual the first of 
July ; we have plenty to doin hoeing and weed 

ing, and we will delay haying for a more favor- 
able time.” Such still have rain to contend 
with and their hay is injured from being over 
ripe. On the whole the large yield of grass will 
not be more in money and nutritive value than 
the average crop secured under favorable cir- 
cnmstances. Market quotations at this time of 
year are not of much value, unless given daily. 
August is the hardest month in the year to sell. 








Farmers wish to sell with a rush, while con- 
sumers and dealers will not buy ahead, beuce it 
is over-stocking and cutting prices and every- 
man-for-himseif style of doing business. Green 
truck is very abundant. Early potatoes are of 
good size and quality. The weather conditions 
are very favorable for rot. The early-planted 
may be saved by being well matured. Late 
planted and those on low lands would not 
bring much at auction if the buyer assumed the 
risk. 

CRANBERRIES LOOK WELL BUT FARMERS ARE 

BLUE. 

Mendon, Mass.: ‘“‘Wet as a drowned rat” ex 
presses the condition of the land in this town. 
Plowed fields are ankle deep with mud, low 
lands are flooded’in many cases, and bog mead- 
ows and swamps are “full to the brim.’ Our 
farmers are generally about through with their 
upland haying, but still there are a few who 
have got considerable english grass yet stand” 
ing. The low land meadows are so wet that it 
will be weeks before they can be cut. Our grass 
crop has been full an average one but consider- 
ing the damaged condition in which a good 
deal of it has been got, the real value of it will 
be less than was the crop of last year. Oats 
have generally been good but it has been 
& difficut mstter to cure them pioperly. Pota- 
toes are beginning to blast, signs of rot are 
being manifested, and the indications now are 
that the late ones will bea poor crop. Corn 
with few exceptions is poor, the season being 
too wet and there being too little sunshine. 
Apples will be a small crop it being the off year 


with us, but most farmers will have sufficient 
for home use. Good reports are heard from all 


quarters in regard to cranberries and unless cut 
off by frost (as was the case last year) there 
will probably be a full average crop. One of 
our farmers at the outset of his haying had the 
misfortune to be kicked by a horse and made 
blind, and consequently was obliged to let his 
grass and grain stand until a few days ago 
when our townspeople to the number of twenty- 
five turned out and put nearly his whole crop 
in in one day. Our farmers area little blue 
just at this time, there being a great deal of 
work which has been accumulating during hay 
time that needs very much to be done with no 
possible chance to doit; but as courage is the 
backbone of all enterprises we must seek our 
relief in this direction. M. M. ALDRICH. 
OUTLOOK NOT FLATTERING. 


Templeton, Mass.: Abundance of rain and 
haying not finished: quantity large, quality be- 
low the average. Late grains badly rusted and 
lodged; ry@ poor and sprouted in the stock. 
Early beans rusted, most of the potatoes blasted 
and are rotting, corn about two weeks earlier 
than last year and looking very well, except on 








low lands, garden vegetables in good condition, 
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to 25 cents a pound; eg,s, 1S cents a dozen; 
potatoes, 50 cents a bushel; cabbage, one cent 
a pound; corn and meal, $1 per 100 pounds; 
bran, $1 per 100 pounds; apples from 70 cents 
to $l a barrel. Prospect for winter apples not 
very good; huckleberries and blueberries have 
been scarce; pigs from $2.50 to $3.00. 

BUT LITTLE HAY DAMAGED. 

North Brookfield, Mass.: Hay crop nearly 
harvested, the largest for many years where it 
was cut early, the second crop will be large 
also; corn is backward; rye is very good; oats 
rusting badly and about ready to harvest; 
berries of all kinds are abundant; blackberries 
and raspberries especially so. The general out- 
look for farmers is quite good. 

HAY IN GOOD CONDITION. 

Riverside, Me.: More than average hay crop. 
In spite of unfavorable weather but little hay 
was damaged. Potatoes beginning to rot» 
grain badly lodged; corn will not do much 
unless we have more sun; apples looking well ; 
grapes almost a total failure. 


Perry, Me.: Crops better than the average; 
most of the hay crop secured in good condi- 
tion. Potatoes worth $1.50 per bbl; butter 16 
to 18 cents per pound; oats 40 cents per bushel; 
hay $12 to $14 per tun. The outlook for farm- 
ers 1s good; all we want is fair prices. 


Auburn, Me.: A larger crop of hay was 
was never harvested in Auhurn; some pieces of 
timothy were injured by the rust; grain has a 
heavy growth of straw but is inclined to rust; 
early potatoes good, but rust is universal and 
the main crop will be almost a failure. 

BETTER THAN SOME. 

Centre Bucksport, Me.: More than an 
average crop of hay will be secured this season 
and housed in good condition. Potatoes and 
grain show signs of rust in some localities. 
Grain is getting a large growth in straw, and if 
rust does not do damage to the filling a large 
crop will be harvested. A light crop of apples 
may be looked for. Most kinds of garden 
truck look well at the present. Farmers in this 
vicinity are about through haying. The rains 
we have had at tne last of haying will be a great 
help to our fall crops. Potatoes, 50 cents per 
bushel; butter, 16 and 18 cents per pound; eggs, 
15 and 16 cents per dozen. 

A GLOOMY LETTER. 

Rockingham Co., N. H.: The hay crop is not 
one-half in the barns and is about ruined; the 
fields are as soft as they can possibly be,hay is as 
black as it can be, and the farmers are discour- 
aged; potatoes are rotting or are all gone; a 
large part of the rye crop is in the fields, much 
of it not yet cut; barley and oats are suffering 
to be cut; weeds are looking well; cows have 
shrunk one-third in their milk all through this 
section. It is the hardest outlook for the farm- 
ers for forty years, but I suppose it is all right 
as speculation will always bring a man to grief. 
The farmers wager their summer’s work that 
they will have good crops at remunerative 
prices, and they lose three times in four. 

SOME VERMONT OPINIONS. 

Wilmington, Vt.: The farmers are wishing 
for fair weather so they may finish harvesting 
their hay crop. Only a small part of the farm- 
ers have finished. Early grain is tast ripening. 
Corn does not promise a large yield. 

Pomfret, Vt.: The first four days of August 


— and muscle. 


He said: Brains and musc'e 
should both be cultivated and utilized. 
They supplement each other. It were hard 
to say with which we could best dispense; 
without brains man is but aclod, witho: t 
muscle brains are of little use. If we use 
our muscle undirected efficiently by the brain 
there is great waste of energy, and if we 
rely upon our muscle alone, in the course 
of a few generations we should probably 
produce a race of men of great physical 
development nearly as deficient in brain 
power. 

We must progress or retrograde. We 
must cultivate our brain to the utmost, or, 
from lack of use, it will shrivel, wither 
and decay. But while cultivating the brain 
we should not neglect the muscle. The 
two should grow together. This is one 
of the reasons why many of us advocate 
manual labor at our agricultural colleges. 
If the farmers of the future are to havea 
higher education it would seem desirabl 
that they be also instructed in manua 
labor at these higher schools. The young 
man who, with all the learning of the 
schools, engages in farming, without hav- 
ing his muscle trained and developed at 
farm labor also, is scarcely half equipped 
for his business. Labor is a blessing and 
a pleasure. By fulfilling the curse pro- 
nounced upon Adam, the curse is turned 
to ablessing. Idleness is the true curse. 
Simon Cameron once said that he had 
one advantage of his son, Don Cameron; 
namely, poverty,that necessitated labor. 

Cultivation of the soil is at the founda- 
tion of our civilization. Without it there 
could be no permanent abiding place for 
the family. It would seem desirable, then, 
that our farmers be taught the greatest 
wisdom, that they may see and rule wisely, 
and their muscle strengthened to give them 
physical endurance for every emergency or 
struggle. Those who lead a life of idle- 
ness and apparent enjoyment are not neces- 
sarily happy. ‘“‘All is not gold that glit- 
ters,” nor all ease and pleasure that seemeth 
so. Few farmers or outdoor toilers accumu- 
late wealth as counted in dollars and cents; 
but theirs is health and comparative peace, 
and in them the wealtb, power end stah')ir 
of a nation consists. 


‘Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; 

Princes and Lords may flourish or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 

But a bold yeomanry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. ’ 
The lawyer, the Divine, the student and 


others are compensated for their confinement 


| only by the pleasure there is in the acquisition 


of knowledge, and often, by a hope that in later 
life they may enjoy the luxury of a home on 
the farm; and the brain worker in his dingy 
office knows little of that quiet mind, that peace 
and rest, begot of outdoor labor and ‘‘nature’s 
sweet restorer, sleep.” Long years of confine- 
ment to his office begets neryousness, unrest, 
impaired digestion, little appetite and less sleep. 


; To bim we would say: 


“Tf thou art worn and hard beset, 

With sorrows that thou wouid’st forget; 

It thou would’st read a lesson that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy seul from sleep; 
Go to the woods and hills, no tears, 

Drives the sweet look that nature wears,” 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 

The catching weather of the past four weeks 
has firmly impressed upon us that we must im- 
prove each shining hour. 

The Rural New Yorker says that one way of 
breaking up a setting hen is to place the hen in 
a yard with a harmless dog. 

Warming water pays only in very cold 
weather; animals that are much exposed being 
most benefited.— University of Minnesota. 

It is the hungry pigs that are always squeal- 
ing, and it is the non-progressive, unintelligent, 
lazy farmers who insist that “farming don’t 
pay.”—Dr. Hoskins. 

Like the belief in witches the “cream is 
cream” fraud has to go and the cream patrons 
must be paid in proportion to the fat that is 
contained in their cream, not according to the 
bulk of it.—Professor Whitcher. 


Do not neglect to let that corn get well into 
the roasting ear stage before you cut it for the 
silo. It is better to err on the side of allowing 
the corn to get too ripe rather than to put it us 
too green.— American Dairyman. 


It may be truthfully said that, other things 
being equal, a young farmer who starts witha 
fair knowledge of the sciences has very much 
the best chance for success. But where can he 
get this knowledge? Not the first spark of it is 
taught in our common schools.—Dr. Hosk ns. 

“What we lack, perhaps, more than all,” says 
the great borticulturist, A. J. Downing, “is not 
the capacity to perceive and enjoy the beauty of 
ornamental trees and shrubs, the rural embel- 
lishment alike of the cottage and the villa, but 
we are deficient in the knowledge and the op. 
portunity of knowing how beautiful human 
habitations are made by a little taste, time aud 
means expended in this way.” 


Flowers have no prejudices, they grow as well 
for sinner as saint. If we find anyone going 
about doing good, we do not inquire as to his 
creed, neither lo we of a flower. Their works 
tell their faith. As a flower will bloom in a 
Mohammedan garden, the convent yard, or 
clamber about the synagogue, bestowing its 
perfume to be inhaled by the unjust as wel! as 
the just, so let us use our flowers to do good in 
the world contented with the benefits they con- 
fer. Although many bad people are lovers and 
buyers of flowers their tendency is to educate, 
elevate, sweeten and refine. We do not believe 
anyone loving flowers can be utterly bad. 
When you find a man who loves his flowers and 
garden for their own sakes, you will rarely find 





a bad one.—The American Garden. 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A- F. HUNTER. 





Mr. Rankin’s Duck Factory. 


A factory, according to Webster, is “a place 
where workmen are employed in fabricating 
goods, wares or utensils,” and as Mr. Rankin’s 
farm is a place where ducks are manufactured, 
i. e., hatched, reared, dressed and shipped to 
market, it is no misuse of the term to call ita 
“factory.” Such it certainly is, and a visit to a 
factory where some 10,000 ducks are manufac- 
tured annually is of great interest to a poultry- 
man. Not much of his large farm (of some 100 
acres) is devoted to ducks, perhaps half a dozen 
acres in all, and these, of course, are grouped 
close about the buildings, the farm barn being 
the geographical centre. First in interest is the 

INCUBATOR HOUSE, 

a low structure, bank-walled to the eaves, in 
which are the six 600-egg machines, and at the 
further end a smaller one which is used as a 
tender to supply eggs to fillthe gaps made by 
removing the infertile eggs from the large ma- 
chines. Mr. Rankin says this small machine is 
the most valuable one in the house, as by using 
it thus he keeps all six of the large ones run- 
ning full. The writer could not forbear asking 
our genial host if he preferred the ‘“‘Monarch” 
to other incubators. The smile of gentle pity 
which passed over his face broadened into a 
grin as others of the party resented my fecble 
effurt ata joke, and when my neighbor (and 
companion on the journey) hunted around tor a 
gimlet with which to bore a little holeto put 
me in, Mr. Rankin came tomy defence and said 
that ‘‘some liberty had to be allowed to the in- 
experience of boys!” AsI tip the beam at 43 
next birthday I felt quite done up, as our Eng- 
lish cousins say, and kept very still for a time. 

A large sized Monarch incubator is called a 
600 egg machine and will hold on an average 
about 560 hens’ eggs. As duck’s eggs are con- 
siderably larger than hen’s eggs a large ma- 
chine will hold only about 425 of them, so that 
when Mr. Rankin has his machines all full he 
has about 2,500 eggs in process of incubation 
and they are timed so as to come off at regular 
intervals of (say) five days. One machine was 
hatching on the day we were there and we saw 
the operation of sorting out the half dried duck- 
lings and putting them in the bottom of the in- 
cubator where a layer of clean sawdust was 
their temporary home. The next step is to 

THE BROODER HOUSE, 


135 feet long, divided into 20 pens of 6x8 and 
7x10 feet each. At the east end of this house 
is a small boiler for heating with hot water 
and an ingenious attachment forces the heated 
water down Aili and back again up hill to be 
reheated. 

The ducklings are removed from the incu- 
bator to the brooder house when they are about 
24 hours old, Mr. Rankin having a large, 
square basket that will hold about 100 (enough 
for one pen full) atatime. The first hatch is 
placed in the warmest pens next the boiler end 
of the house and stay there till a second lot is 
ready when they are driven down into the next 
tier of pens, lot No. 2 taking their former 
quarters. When a third lot comes the process 
is repeated and by the time the first lot is down 
at the further and cooler end of the brooder- 
house they are four or five weeks old and can 
be kept in a house without heat. They are 
then driven off, a penfull at a time, to pens in 
ono of the three houses, each 75 feet long and 
10 feet wide divided into pens about 7x10 feet 
in size and having yards about 100 feet deep 
on the side. The brooder-house pens have 
yards corresponding also. 

It takes about 10 weeks to grow and fat 
Pekin ducks and before the houses are full to 
oveiflowing the first batch is matured and 
reacy for market. An experienced picker then 
puts in an appearance, locating himself in the 
basement of the barn where he has all the con- 
veniences for his work, and he 


KILLS AND DRESSES ABOUT 300 PER WEEK. 


Duck’s eggs are sufficiently fertile to begin set- 
ting about February lst, so that early in May 
the product begins to go to market, and from 
that time to July the process of manufacture is 
in full blast. The incubators just across the 
way from the barn are hatching the ducklings, 
which go through the round described sbove 
till :hey reach the dresser in the barn basement, 
from which they are shipped to the Boston and 
New York markets. Mr. Rankin winters 
ab: ut four hundred breeding ducks and raises 
about ten thousand ducklings each season, but 
has not more than six thousand (probably), in 
the buildings at one time, as the first four 
thcuusand have gone to market by the time the 
tenth comes from the incubators. Not all of 
the ten thousand are killed, though, because 
some must be saved to satisfy the calls of pa- 
trons for breeding ducks, and as Mr. Rankin 
selects only the largest and finest for this pur- 
pose the average weight of his shipments talls 
off ‘ully a pound per pair when he begins to 
pick out breeding stock. 

Mr. Rankin has considerably increased the 
size of his ducks by this judicious selecting 
and says that not only is this proved by the re- 
turns from his shipments, but that ducks 
hatched from eggs sent him direct from the 
h weof the Pekin (China), are notably infe- 
rior in size, shape and fatting qualities. He 
thinks that our yellow-corn meal is far superior 
to the rice the ducks are fed upon in China to 
make flesh, and that the flesh is of a better 
quality and finer flavor when made. 

Many have remarked upon the desirability of 
my farm for raising ducks because 1 have a 
river in front and # small brook in the field 
n ar the house, and it is not generally known 
that 

DUCKS DO BETTER WITHOUT WATER 

excepting to drink. Not only do they grow 
batter but the flesh is of finer flavor, the tad- 
poles, frogs, bugs, etc., which they catch and 
eat about the brooks imparting a coarse (rank) 
taste. Mr. Rankin uses a home made drinking 
fountain, consisting of a common gallon tomato 
can and a tin plate about an inch in depth with 
flaring edge, precisely like those the squash 
pies of our boyhood were baked in. Remov- 
ng the top from the can two or three nail holes 
are punched in the side about three quarters of 
an inch from this top edge. The can is filled 
with water, the plate laid over it and the whole 
inverted when the water comes out to a level 
with the holes and a “V” shaped dish of water 
all around the can is the result. From this the 
ducks can drink but can not wet themselves all 
over, and as they drink directly after eating the 
attendant, as soon as he has fed, goes through the 
pens and adjusts the water-cans for them to 
drink ; then in a little while goes through again 
to turn them back (plate side up) and removes 
any food left uneaten. In this way neither 
food nor water is before them all the time, it 
being the purpose to have them eat what they 
want and then have leisure to digest the food 


before eating again. 


FEEDING. 


Mr. Rankin feeds a “‘stir-up” consisting of 
corn meal, shorts and beef scrap, half a dozan 





bushels of which’ are dumped into a large 
trough, thoroughly mixed and then moistened. 
It is shoveled over till every part is wet through 
then put into buckets, six or eight of which 
are loaded onto a huge wheelbarrow, built for 
the purpose, and trundled away to the pens. 
Waste bread from the Boston hotels he uses 
a part of the time in place of corn meal; waste 
popcorn or pop-corn siftings from a corn-ball 
factory is also used. In fact, anything in the 
shaps of waste food is utilized provided it is 
“cheap.” Mr. Rankin said at a farmers’ meet- 
ing last winter, ‘We are looking out all the 
time for cheap food, anything that we can get 
cheap.” 

Anima) food is especially impuriant for grow- 
ing ducks (as well as chicks), and to supply 
this need he uses tons of beef-scrap which he 
finds excellent for this purpose, forcing the 
growth and leaving no strong flavor behind. 
The winter feeding of the breeding stock is, of 
course, different from that of the young ducks 
that are being forced ahead to be ready for 
market. In his valuable little book on “Natural 
and Artificial Dack-Culture,” Mr. Rankin says: 
“During the autumn and early winter months 
feed twice each day about equal quantities of 
corn meal, wheat-bran and boiled turnips, or 
potatoes, with about ten percent of ground beef- 
scrap thrownin. At noon give a small amount 
of dry food, consisting of equal quantities of 
cracked corn, oats and wheat. Wuen the birds 
commence laying, as they will about January 
Ist, gradually increase tae quantity of meal and 
animal food, proportionally decreasing the 
amount of bran.” At the farmers’ meeting be 
was asked about cotton-seed meal, and replied : 
“I feed cotton-seed meal and gluten meal. I 
give a mixture. Cotton seed meal is forcing 
and very good for hens. I feed a little always.” 


DISINFECTING 


the ground is absolutely necessary after a crop 
ot ducks has been grown upon it, and Mr. Ran- 
kin plows up the yards and sows oats, barley or 
rye, which is cut for torage when well grown, 
and the yards have not become poisoned (fouled 
by the voidings), “and is still growing its com- 
plement of large fat ducks every year.” Mr. 
Rankin laughs at the suggestion that the busi- 
ness may become overdone, and says that the 
consumption increases quite as rapidly as the 
supply, and that people who like to live well are 
discovering that the nice, plump, fine-flavored 
duck of today is a very different article from 
the coarse meated, strong-flavored, fish-fed bird 
of twenty years ago; and “roast duck” has be- 
come a popular dish at our city hotels, and res- 
taurants, as well as at the seaside and mountain 
resorts. 
THE PROFIT OF IT? 

That is the question which comes to the front 
always, in New England, and I give a few sta- 
tistics. Mr. Rankin says it costs him five cents 
a pound to grow, fatten, dress and ship his 
ducks, and he gets trom 35 cents a pound for 
the first shipments down through 32, 30, 28, 25, 
etc., till the later shipments bring about 15 
cents. Even at the latter figure he makes two 
hundred percent profit, and as the average is 
(probably), above 20 cents a pound, and as the 
ducks average nine pounds to the pair, five 
thousand pairs, weighing about forty-five thou- 
sand pounds, would yield a profit which would 
keep the ‘‘wolfs” pretty well away from the door. 

Of course this pinnacle of success has not 
been reached without hard work, and the posi- 
tion of the leading duck breeder (manufactur- 
er?) in America is not retained without hard 
work; but then, look at the reward! ‘Eternal 
vigilance” is the price of everything that is 
worth having, and Mr. Rankin has worked for 
and earned his success. 


Subscriber, South Hingham, Mass., asks 
what is the matter with his ducks. He is feed 
ing corn meal and they are dying. 

Probably it is clogged digestion as described 
in this column last week, and some fine gravel 
or coarse sand should be given them in their 
food. Feed a variety of food. No one article 
of food will fully nourish the various parts of a 
duck’s (or hen’s or human being’s) body. 





POSTAL CARD POINTERS. 


Glad to Get These. Send us Some More, 


SILOS DOUBLE STOCK. 


E. Y. Dana is building a silo. Thosein town 
building silos are keeping nearly double the 
stock as before, and are convinced that every 
dairyman should have one. c..F. %. 

Pomfret, Vt. 


THAT'S WHAT'S THE MATTER. 


The dealers or middlemen who buy potatoes 
for 50 cents a bushel and sell for 18 cents per 
peck win every time; they have no capital in- 
vested and it requires but a very small amount 
of brain to make the deed. Improved farm 
machinery, fertilizers and western corn are im- 
poverishing the New England farmers, just as 
sure as the sun rises and sets. CG. 3, a. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 


I have one-half acre of Japanese buckwheat 
that is looking exceedingly promising. The 
stalk seems very strong and not liable to lodge, 
and some of it now stands four feet high, though 
sowed on green sward June 8th. As this is my 
first experience with it can not tell yet how it 
will yield. G. L. N. 

Randolph, Vt. 

ECONOMY. 


What kind of economy is it for a man to at- 
tend farmers’ meetings, lecturing on “economy,” 
“wastes of the farm,” etc., and then trim apple- 
trees in planting time, leave the brush until after 
haying, and cut Jane grass in August? 

Windham county, Ct. H. T. G, 


REMEDY FOR HARD TIMES. 


Everybody complains of hard times, and they 
have reason to, perhaps. The answer must be 
hire less help, cut off all unnecessary ex- 
penses, go to work, and times will change, with 
all who take this advice and follow it. 

West Salisbury, Vt. F.C. D. 


WHAT IS THE BEST WAY TO USE POOR HAY. 


It is generally conceded that this is the worst 
year we have had since 1869. The grass crop 
is exceptionally heavy but that portion of it 
that grows on the Otter Creek flats will be 
hard to secure in any condition. There will be 
more poor hay in Vermont this year than has 
been before in many years and as there is no 
encouragement for farmers to buy stock to 
consume it the question arises, what will be 
done with it? D. 

Addison Co., Vt. 


ABOUT GOOD BEEF. 


If a farmer has several head of first class 
beef cattle and he tries to sell them to a 
country butcher who says that he can get 
all the cattle he wants for five dollars or 
less per hundred you may make up your 
mind that such beef is not first class and 
that he would like to buy better at the 
same price to help sell some of poor quality. 





Many butchers have not yet learned that the 
meat of a good steer that will dress seyen hun- 
dred pounds is better than that from aq scrub 
that will not dress more than four hundred. 
At least they do not seem willing to make 4 
discrimination between the price of the two. 
Rockingham, Vt. H. A. T+ 


IDLE CAPITAL. 


You have no excuse for allowing land (which 
is capital) to remainidle. Put it at work and 
this will enable you at the same time to put at 
work more laborers who need employment and 
too often need food in consequence. And when 
you next denounce capitalists who allow their 
capital to remain idle thus leaving laborers 
idle, stop and think whether the land owners 
may not be equally guilty with the mill 
owners. A Day Laporer. 

Suffolk Co. 





TUBERCULOSIS. 


“A Scare.” The Disease Probably Hered- 
itary. Importance of Ventilation. 


I have owned more or less cattle, especially 
cows, for over forty years, and up to the winter 
ot 1885-86 I never saw any tuberculosis in my 
herd. 

SOME CASES. 

In August, 1883, I bought a five-year old 
grade Holstein cow five weeks after calving; 
she did well that fall and winter. Inthe sum- 
mer of 1884 I noticed that if she was hurried 
she would cough and breathe bad, but she came 
in all right and did well for a while, but finally 
began to cough more; an Ayrshire heifer which 
had been injured a few months before also began 
to cough. I examined both and found active 
tubercles in the cow and seeming latent ones in 
the heifer; both were dried off and in the spring 
sent to pasture. The cow grew poor while the 
heifer fatted nicely and ceased to cough. About 
the first of July I killed the cow and found tu- 
bercles in all of her important organs, especially 
the lungs. The heifer was killed in the fall 
and the lungs were found to have a few small 
tubercles in them. 

In the fall of 1884 I traded for two cows and 
one stood beside the tuberculus cow just 
spoken of. In the spring both were sent to pas- 
ture. Theone that did not stand beside the 
consumptive cow miscarried in June and was 
sick; she was brought home but grew worse 
and was killed. All of her important organs 
were tuberculated. The one which stood beside 
the first has never been sick. 

In the summer of 18851 bought a healthy 
looking native cow said to be a great milker. 
In the spring of 1886 she began to show signs 
of being sick and to cough, and grew poor 
rapidly. I killed her and found the organs in 
a tuberculosis condition. 

In the spring of 1886 a herd of cows was ad- 
vertised for sale, and 

A GRADE AYRSHIRE 


that I liked was marked fora big milker but 
was poor. I asked what was the matter with 
her and received for reply ‘“‘nothing; she did 
not do well when she calved but is all right 
now.” I bought her and soon found she was 
not “all right.” She did not eat well and grew 
poor all the time, but I could not find enough 
trouble about the lungs to account tor her sick- 
ness. I turned her out to pasture and foolishly 
put a full blood Ayrshire heifer on her. Some- 
time in July the calf came down with the cows 
—a little puny thing with the hair all pointing 
towards the head. The same night some boys 
who had beed looking after berries reported the 
cow dead. I went up and examined her and 
found her liver and intestines completely stud- 
ded with tuberculus deposits, her lungs 
slightly ; she was never known to cough. The 
heifer has lately come in and is doing well, yet 
I am on the lookout for the development of 
tubercles. I am giving her good feed to keep 
up general health and so avoid the disease. 

January, 1887, I traded for a nice grade Dur- 
ham eight yearsold. She did well through the 
summer and fall, got fat and was the finest cow 
I had in the stable to look at. When she came 
in, about the first of February, she was placed 
beside a ten-year-old cow I had raised, which 
had been coughing all winter. In fact all of my 
stock was c)ughing more or less, from the 
calves up, excepting this new milch cow. Some 
time in March she began to go off from her 
feed, but did not cough. I examined her very 
closely and found tuberculosis. I began to 
think it was contagious, or at least infectious. 
I thought as most of my cows coughec it would 
do no good to isolate her, and thought in the 
summer I would be obliged 

TO CHANGE MY WHOLE HERD. 


I dried this cow off, thinking the disease might 
be arrested ; she would eat but little and grad- 
ually grew poor. She went to pasture and laid 
in the shade beside the brook where she could 
get her drink and what little food she wanted 
easily. I killed her about July lst and found 
her lungs, liver and intestines studded with 
tubercles. 

All of my cows, but the one which coughed so 
much, ceased to do so, and quiet reigned once 
more. As this cow ate well and gave a good 
supply of milk, and as I could detect no tuber- 
cles, I concluded to feed her well and wait 
further developments. She did well, grew fat, 
seldom coughed, and by December was fit for 
the butcher. She was not disposed of until 
January ; her lungs were perfectly healthy. 

Last winter I did not hear a cough once a 
week. The cows which stood each side of 
these two are perfectly healthy. 

I had a fine half-Jersey heifer come in when 
only eighteen months old; she did well, gave a 
good mess of milk, but in a little time she began 
to cough badly. About the last of June another 
cow used her horns on her so freely that she had 
to be killed. Her lungs were studded with fresh 
tubercles; where did she get them? I think it 
hereditary as I have not 4 coughing cow in my 
barn. 

I have written these cases out in full for the 
benefit of the farmers, as 

SO MANY HAVE THE 8CARE 


these days. Itcan not be very contagious or 
even intectious, as cows standing beside sick 
ones have been and are still healthy. Were it 
possible for the disease to spread, some of these 
cows must have taken it, so I have got over my 
scare. None of these sick cows stood near each 
other, and could not have taken it from one an- 
other. There is but one source we can look to 
for the cause, and that is their progenitors; but 
as I know nothing about them I can only infer 
that the disease was hereditary. 

In over forty years medical practice I have 
seen but one case where heredity, bad habits 
or exposure had not produced the disease. I 
do not believe a hereditary case of tuberculosis 
is curable. The exceptional case spoken of 
above is that of a young woman who had two 
children near together; ber husband was sick a 
long time and finally died with consumption. 
I have no doubt but she “took” it from him, 
but after nearly a year's sickness she recovered 
and is still enjoying good health. Her tubei- 
cles are dormant, but should her health become 





poor they might kindle up again. I have had 
many cases arising from bad habits and ex- 
posure, and when the conditions could be 
changed they usually recovered. I have seen 
postmortems where it was apparent that they 
had at some former time 


ACTIVE TUBERCULOSIS WHICH NATURE HAD 
HEDGED 


about and never troubled them since. These 
cases are common in the human species. Now 
as the disease is identical in the human and 
animal creation (except the horse), I have 
ceased to fear it. I am cautious what kind of 
an animal I buy. I invariably examine ber 
lungs and see that she has a capacious chest 
and possesses a healthy constitution. I also 
look at the stable in which she has been housed. 
Many farmers are going from the old extreme 
of cold stables and letting their cattle stand out 
and shiver all day in cold, and often injstormy 
days, to the worse extreme of keeping them in 
@ close stable without any ventilation. 

I have several times this winter stepped into 
stables which were boarded up and without 
any means of ventilation. The air was so 
fouled that I could hardly breathe. This is far 
worse than to have the cows out in the fresh 
air. It would not be surprising in a year or 
| two to hear that many of these cattle had tuber- 
culosis. My stable is sixty feet long, thirty-six 
wide and eight feet high. The door that leads 
from the floor above—where the hay is dropped 
down—and a large ventilator running jto the 
cupola are always open, and if the wind does 
not blow one or more windows are left up. In 
this space about forty head of cattle are stubled. 
An ordinary cow has four thousand feet of sur- 
face of air cells and should consume as much 
more air than man as she is heavier than he is. 
A few days ago I was in a stable fifty feet long, 
ten wide and six and a half high, tightly 
boarded in front and battened on the sides, in 
which were tied seventeen head of cattle which 
would average more than 1000 pounds. 
4000x17 — 68,000 surface of these air cells, and 
all the air they had to breathe was 68,000 cubic 
feet. Suppose fifty men were placed in this 
stable how long could they endure theair. The 
blood is carried from the system to the lungs to 
be purified by coming in contact with oxygen 
and tbrowing off its carbonic gas. If the air 
cann»t change then they have got to breathe 
this same gas back again. We all know the 
deleterious effzct of carbonic acid gas :when 
breathed into the human system, and how often 
death occurs from its effacts. The same is true 
with all air-breathing animals, unless they 
have a proper supply of oxygen the system 
must suffer. Itthere is no oxygen in the air 
the blood is not changed—passive con)2stion is 
set up in the lungs and sooner or later tubercu- 
losis sets in and the animal dies. 

L. W. CurrtTIs, M. D. 

Globe Village, Mass., August 2. 





HOG CHOLERA. 


Dr. Salmon Vindicated. Inocculation not 
Safe. Important Discoveries Outlined. 


In December, 1888, the then commissioner of 
agriculture appointed a special commission 
consisting of Dr. E. O. Shakespeare, Prof. B. 
M. Bolton and Prof. T. J. Burrill to investigate 
concerning diseases among swine. Practically 
the duties assigned to the commission involved 
a review of the investigations of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and also into the work done 
by Drs. Billings and Roberts in Nebraska, and 
Dr. Detmers of Ohio. 

It is the opinion of the commission that there 
are at least two wide spread epidemic diseases 
of hogs caused by micro-organisms which are 
different but more or less similar and difficult to 
distinguish without the aid of the micoscope; 
and that these two epidemic diseases have been 
fairly well described in the recent annual re- 
ports of the Bureau of Animal Industry, ex- 
cept it does not appear that the “hog cholera” 
of these reports can be said to have its special 
or exclusive seat in the digestive tract of the 
animal as distinct from the lungs. One of 
these diseases, viz., that called by the bureau 
authorities “‘swine plague” appears to be far 
less prevalent than the other which has been 
named by them “hog cholera.” The descrip- 
tions and its peculiarities, as set forth in recent 
reports of the Bureau of Animal Industry, are 
fairly accurate. 

The commission are also of the opinion that 
“swine plague” has as its specific cause a mi- 
crobe possessing characteristics which have 
been fairly well described in recent reports of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The actual and undeniable proof of the rela- 
tions between the ‘hog cholera” germ and the 
disease of hog cholera was first published in 
the annua! report of the department of agricul- 
ture for 1885 and in the second annual report of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the same 
year. The discovery of the disease called 
‘“‘swine plague,” and of the microbe to which it 
is due, must be considered original on the part 
of the bureau authorities, at least, as far as 
work in the United States is concerned. 

In their observation of the methods of bacte- 
riological research pursued by the Bureau of 
Aninal Industry at Washington, the commis- 
sion are of the opionion that as to carefulness 
and precision, they are up to the standard of 
modern requirements concerning bacteriological 
investigations. 

From their observation of the methods of 
bacteriological research pursued by Dr. Bill- 
ings in Nebraska, the commission are of the 
opinion that it was difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for that investigator, by his usual method, 
to discover the “hog cholera germ” and this is 
particularly true of the so-called “swine- 
plague” germ. The failure of Dr. Billings to 
find the so-called ‘‘swine-plague” germ can not 
be regarded as incontestable proof that it bad 
no existence. 

It seems to be evident that there is a certain 
degree of protection against artificial acquisi- 
tion of bog cholera possessed by the Nebraska 
pigs which bad been inoculated and which had 
recovered from the disease, the latter appear- 
ing to be slightly less protected than the former. 
It is a well-known fact that immunity or pro- 
tection from asecond attack of infectious dis- 
eases whether artificial or natural, is not abso 
lute, but only relative in degree. There is no 
known infectious disease either of man or 
beast capable ot producing by one attack a de- 
gree of protection which is surely and abso- 
lutely effective against a second attack. For 
example, it 1s well-known that Pasteur’s subcu- 
taneous inoculation against anthrax in sheep 
and cattle has reduced the losses by this dis- 
ease among herds where the inoculation has 
been thus performed 90 percent as the result of 
inoculation; yet Koch, as an opponent of Pas- 
teur concerning the practical value of protec- 
tive inoculation, has demonstrated that cattle in 
which subcutaneous inoccalation has been prac. 
tised are but little protected against the acqui- 
sition of the disease experimentally by way of 
the digestive apparatus. 

It is the opinion of the commission that dis 





infection as a general practical means of'prevent- 





ing the enormous annual losses from disease of 
swine in this country cannot be made effective 
under the conditions which exist in the West 
and other regions where hog-raising is exten- 
sive. 

As far as our present knowledge extends, 
treatment of existing cases is futile. There re- 
main, therefore, but two means of prevention, 
quarantine and exermination of infected hogs 
with their surroundings, or on the other hand 
some form of preventive inoculation. Some 
of the tests made in Nebraska under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Billings certainly give promise of 
great possibilities in this direction. It is the 
opinion of the commission, however, that an 
attempt to produce immunity trom “hog 
cholera” artificially by the use of the living 
germs of the disease, either through the stomach 
or through hypodermic inoculation, is very ob- 
jectionable and involves a serious risk of more 
widely extending the disease, and increasing 
rather than diminishing tbe enormous losses 
therefrom. For every hog thus treated be- 
comes for a time at least a centre of infection 
from which an epidemic may directly or indi- 
rectly spread widely. Furthermore, the use of 
the living germ seems, at least in many in- 
stances, to permanently stunt the growth of the 
pig. 

Some incomplete experiments strongly indi- 
cate that the chemical products of the ‘‘hog 
cholera” germ in artificial culture possesses 
power to create immunity from the living germs 
and the commission have reason to believe that 
the threshold ef such an important discovery 
has already been crossed. 


SOME EXPERIENCES. 


Corn Stubble, Rye and Potatoes. 





‘Che best way to dispose of corn-stubble has 
been a question to me for a long time. I did 
not like to plow out the big clumps of roots and 
have them knocking about on the surface. 
They should stay in the ground and rot there. 
I wanted also to get a rye crop, as I had found 
that a profitable crop to raise. It can be plowed 
in in the spring and another crop grown; it can 
be cut and hoed; or used as green feed; or it 
can stand and get rips and be off in} season to 
plow and sow to grass; or to start another rye 
crop. By flat culture of my corn the ground 
does not need plowing to level it. After the 
corn is off the rye is immeaiately sown jand 
worked in with a horse-hoe, running it as close 
to the stubble as possible. lf the rye is to 
stand for seed, I put on clover seed for a green 
crop to plow under after the rye is off. _The 
clover seed is put in with the Usiversal weeder. 
In the spring, if the seed is considerably cracked 
and seamed, the weeder is again used and more 
clover seed sown. The next time,I plow,‘the 
corn roots tumble in pieces. I consider the 
roots of ensilage corn, if they are kept in_the 
soil to rot, equal to a stout crop of oats or 
barley plowedin. I find the farmers who at- 
tend to the rye crop are increasing in number, 
and pretty conclusive evidence that it is a good 
crop to raise. 

Thus far I am very much pleased with a po- 
tato experiment I have tried this season. My 
fertilizer was made of bones dissolved in ashes, 
and to make it more complete I boiled the whole 
mess in my agricultural boiler. The, ground 
was furrowed till the subsoil was reached, a 
foot below the surface. Into this was strewn a 
small amount of horse manure. Upon this 
were placed the potatoes, one foot apart, after 
being cut in quarters. Fair-sized ones were se- 
lected. They were covered two inches deep. 
When up two or three inches a small handful 
of the fertilizer was scattered about each hill 
and the tops nearly covered with earth. , This 
was repeated twice afterwards. The last opera- 
tion took the soil down to the subsoil. It will 
be seen that the roots when they first started 
were on a level with the furrow now between 
the rows. As one walks among them today, 
the tops stand higher than the hips. Such tops 
on the early rose never have grownion the 
farm before. We anticipate a large crop of 
good potatoes, for they are sufficiently elevated 
tu get good drainage this wet season, and suffi- 
ciently protected with earth to keep the tubers 
cool when hot weather comes. Z. BREED. 





HORTICULTURAL. 
CARE OF LAWNS. 

W. Falconer of Glencove, N. Y., writes to the 
Country Gentleman that he keeps about twenty 
acreg of ground continually under the lawn- 
mower; part of this is open lawn, and part of it 
lawn interplanted with trees and shrubs. Part 
of it is stiff, loamy, filled-in land, part good, 
light soil, and by far the larger part very light, 
sandy soil upon a sandy bottom. 


manure, applied annually to the light land, and 
triennially to the better ground. 
till the beginning of October, except in places 
where it is safe to pasture the cows, where he 


and in October and November turn out the cows 
on these .awns, with a boy to tend them. In 
either case the grass is left partly short over 
winter. About half of his lawns are ten years 
old and the other half six years. Cow manure 
is avery dangerous top-dressing for lawns. It 
is full of undigested seeds and undesirable 
plants; but its greatest evil is its attraction for 
June bugs to lay their eggs in it. 


INSECTS AND SHADE TREES. 


A current item suggests “that a special day 
be appointed for the killing of caterpillars,” and 
adds that *‘these pests will destroy more trees 
in one year than will be planted on Arbor day 
for twenty years.” ifthe above were true there 
could not be such a rapid increase of shade trees 
as is apparent everywhere. In short, the idea is 
absurd. The variation in season so changes 
the time that no day could be fixed. It is far 
better to spread information regarding the nat- 
ural history and habits of insects, then each 
person will see to it that his own trees are 
guarded and the destroyers kept away. If we 
except borers, bark-lice and canker-worms, and 
elm-leaf beetles for the elm, there are no in- 
Jurious insects that need alarm us for the safety 
of shade-trees. It is easy to protect against 
these. It is much more important that the 
trees be carefully transplanted and cared for a 
year or two after setting, till well started. 
Careless work and neglect kill more shade trees 
than do all insects.— Professor A. J. Cook. 





PEGGING DOWN ROSES, 


Pegging down roses is a new way of making 
gardens more interesting and beautiful. Beds, 
borders or groups of hardy, vigorous growing 
roses can be treated in this way with consider- 
able success. The long shoots of last season’s 
growth, 1f let to stand, will only flower on the 
extreme upper ends, or if pruned back their 
grace and beauty are literally lost; by pegging 
them down to the ground, however, they will 
flower their whole length. A strong shoot will 
always spring up from where the vine is pegged 
down, which in turn can be pegged down by 





another season, and ,the old shoot Cut away. 


Tae 
Hoots 


Sarsaparila 


Poses 
One Valar 


The Chicf Reason for the great 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found it 
urticle itself. Itis merit that wins, a 
tact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla ac 
complishes what is claimed for it, j 
has given to this medicine a popularity 


sale greater than that of any other su 
Merit Wins 7,9,070" 
fier before the } 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Si 


Headache, Biliousness, overcomes T! 

Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, stre: 

ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole Syst 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia is sold by all «: 


gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





This operation, repeated year after year, makes 
a nice rotation—one year of growth, another of 
flower, and then the shoots are cut away, 
Abundance of rose blooms will be the res 


this method of training the vines. Some varie. 








| 


ties of roses make from fix to eizht feet of 
shoots in one season, and there is no more 
beautiful sight than to see them bearing flowers 
their whole length. Many quiet nooks in tt 

garden can be filled in with pegged down roses, 
and positions right under the window wi 

well treated in this way. Beds of pegged dowr 
roses can be made so that not an inch of the 
ground is visibie, and the effect is very striking. 
Many of the delicate bearers will often produce 
a flower at every Lud along the shoot when 
treated in this way, while only one flower at 
the point of the shoot will be produced when 
the stalk is tied to astake. If this pbase of rose- 
growing was more generally practiced in our 
gardens, there would be fewer dwarfed and 
sprawling vines that are ungainly to the eye 
and unproductive tothe grower. Some of the 
most artistic gardening can be accomplished in 
this way, especially in the way of making neat 
borders around, or in front of, the house.— 

Gro. WILSON. 


THE DAIRY. 





NOT THE BIGGEST RECORD, BUT THE MOst 
PROFITABLE ONE. 


The cow that fights and wins under the flag 
of most performance for the least pounds of 
common, suitable, ‘‘balanced” food is the cow 


the farmer needs who makes butter for a living 
He has got to make his pile out of the crops of 
his farm; so the living machines that can make 
from that pile, the most weight of butter and 
cheese, are the machines he wants. 


FILLING SILOS WITH UNCUT FODDER. 


Prot. Henry, director of the University « 
Wisconsin experiment station, has caused to b 
prepared a paper written by Hon. L. H Adams 
on ‘Building and filling the silo.” From this 
we extract some portion relating to cutting the 
fodder as follows: 

While itis true that ensilage cut fine may | 


' 


| somewhat closer than that cut long, it is doubt! 
whether there is any material gain in the opera 
tion; by cutting fine more of the inner parts of the 
stalks are exposed to the air, and perhaps mor 
fermentation induced than with longer cuts. So ! 
as our experience goes there is nothing gained by 


But all is | 
well enriched with mulchings of barnyard | 


He mows | 


stops mowing about the middle of September, | 


cutting fodder fine instead of coarse, provided t 
the cattle eat it equally as weli in both cases 
gainin cutting, whichis often very great, « 


mainly from getting consumed that which w 
otherwise be wasted. In the case of ensilage, 
there being po necessity tor cutting the fodd 
order to have it eaten, the length of the « 
pears to turn upon somewhat closer packing 
the one side, and extra expense of fine cutti 

the other, With ample power and a good feed 
cutter it will be more economical to cut fodde 

run it into the silo by a carrier, than to att 


fill with long fodder. 


COOLING MILK FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Wm. Bishop of Walnford, N. J., writ 
the Country Gentleman that his experien: 
First, milk must be cooled to 50° Fah. 
milk must be thoroughly stirred while ng. 
No amount of stirring without cooling wi! 
make it certain to keep—under favorabi 
stances it probably will; when they are uD- 
favorable it may or may not. No am 
cooling without stirring will take away te 
smothered taste and smell, or liberate the gases 
contained in it. 

If any one will cool milk to 50°, with a 
practice he can detect at least two very decided 
changes in it; the first when the temperature 
goes down to about 60°, and the other when" 
reaches 50°. Ateach of these points the stl 
ring becomes decidedly harder, and at the /atter 
(50°) froths much more, and is much less /ia0/¢ 
to splash, so that usually there is no difficuy 
in detecting these temperatures without the us 
of the thermometer. The one great trouble” 
the usual shipment of milk ig that s2/ppe” 
have no definite point or standard of conditio 
that it must reach, consequently it is neithe! 
sufficiently cooled nor stirred to satisiy 
reasonable demands of consumers. 
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KEM! 
hel 


YO PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE Es 
Pt which the CUTICURA REMEDIES 
by the thousands upon thousands whos ' 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, ! ul k 
iating, itching, scaly and pimply dis 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hat; 

CuTicurRA, the great Skin Cure, and Ctl 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepa! 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVEN!: 
new Blood Puritier, internally, are a,positive 
for every form of skin and blood .disease, 
pimple: to scrofula. ; 

Sold everywhere. Price,CuricurA, 50 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BosToN, MASS 

Send for ‘’ How to Cure Skin Diseases. 
~ F a 
Be Viw ples, blackheads, chapped and oly <= 
ir kin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. _* 
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Kheumatism, Kidney Pains an ANT 
\ ness speedily cured by CuTICclU! a até 
PAIN LASTER, the only pain-killing | - 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A- F. HUNTER. 


Mr. Rankin’s Duck Factory. 


A factory, according to Webster, is ‘‘a place 
where workmen are employed in fabricating 
goods, wares or utensils,” and as Mr. Rankin’s 
farm is a place where ducks are manufactured, 
i. e., hatched, reared, dressed and shipped to 
market, it is no misuse of the term to call ita 
“factory.” Such it certainly is, and a visit te a 
factory where some 10,000 ducks are manufac- 
tured annually is of great interest to a poultry- 
man. Not much of his large farm (of some 100 
acres) is devoted to ducks, perhaps half a dozen 
acres in all, and these, of course, are grouped 
close about the buildings, the farm barn being 
the geographical centre. First in interest is the 

INCUBATOR HOUSE, 

a low structure, bank-walled to the eaves, in 
which are the six 600-egg machines, and at the 
further end a smaller one which is used as a 
tender to supply eggs to fillthe gaps made by 
removing the infertile eggs from the large ma- 
chines. Mr. Rankin says this small machine is 
the most valuable one in the houssg, as by using 
it thus he keeps all six of the large ones run- 
ning full. The writer could not forbear asking 
our genial host if he preferred the ‘‘Monarch” 
to other incubators. The smile of gentle pity 
which passed over his face broadened into a 
grin as others of the party resented my fecble 
effurt ata joke, and when my neighbor (and 
companion on the journey) hunted around for a 
gimlet with which to bore a little hole to put 
me in, Mr. Rankin came tomy defence and said 
that ‘‘some liberty had to be allowed to the in- 
experience of boys!” AsI tip the beam at 43 
next birthday I felt quite done up, as our Eng- 
lish cousins say, and kept very still for a time. 

A large sized Monarch incubator is called a 
600 egg machine and will hold on an average 
about 560 hens’ eggs. As duck’s eggs are con- 
siderably larger than hen’s eggs a large ma- 
chine will hold only about 425 of them, so that 
when Mr. Rankin has his machines all full he 
has about 2,500 eggs in process of incubation 
and they are timed so as to come off at regular 
intervals of (say) five days. One machine was 
hatching on the day we were there and we saw 
the operation of sorting out the half dried duck- 
lings and putting them in the bottom of the in- 
cubator where a layer of clean sawdust was 
their temporary home. The next step is to 


THE BROODER HOUSE, 


135 feet long, divided into 20 pens of 6x8 and 
7x10 feet each. At the east end of this house 
is a small boiler for heating with hot water 
and an ingenious attachment forces the heated 
water down Aili and back again up hill to be 
reheated. 

The ducklings are removed from the incu- 
bator to the brooder house when they are about 
24 hours old, Mr. Rankin having a large, 
square basket that will hold about 100 (enough 
for one pen full) atatime. The first hatch is 
placed in the warmest pens next the boiler end 
of the house and stay there till a second lot is 
ready when they are driven down into the next 
tier of pens, lot No. 2 taking their former 
quarters. When a third lot comes the process 
is repeated and by the time the first lot is down 
at the further and cooler end of the brooder- 
house they are four or five weeks old and can 
be kept in a house without heat. They are 
then driven off, a penfull at a time, to pens in 
onc of the three houses, each 75 feet long and 
10 feet wide divided into pens about 7x10 feet 
in size and having yards about 100 feet deep 
on the side. The brooder-house pens have 
yards corresponding also. 

It takes about 10 weeks to grow and fat 
Pekin ducks and before the houses are full to 
oveiflowing the first batch is matured and 
reacy for market. An experienced picker then 
puts in an appearance, locating himself in the 
basement of the barn where he has all the con- 
veniences for his work, and he 

KILLS AND DRESSES ABOUT 300 PER WEEK. 


Duck’s eggs are sufficiently fertile to begin set- 
ting about February lst, so that early in May 
the product begins to go to market, and from 
that time to July the process of manufacture is 
in full blast. The incubators just across the 
way from the barn are hatching the ducklings, 
which go through the round described sbove 
till they reach the dresser in the barn basement, 
from which they are shipped to the Boston and 
New York markets. Mr. Rankin winters 
ab: ut four hundred breeding ducks and raises 
about ten thousand ducklings each season, but 
has not more than six thousand (probably), in 
the buildings at one time, as the first four 
thousand have gone to market by the time the 
tenth comes from the incubators. Not all of 
the ten thousand are killed, though, because 
some must be saved to satisfy the calls of pa- 
trons for breeding ducks, and as Mr. Rankin 
selects only the largest and finest for this pur- 
pose the average weight of his shipments falls 
off ‘ully a pound per pair when he begins to 
pick out breeding stock. 

Mr. Rankin has considerably increased the 
size of his ducks by this judicious selecting 
and says that not only is this proved by the re- 
turns from his shipments, but that ducks 
hatched from eggs sent him direct from the 
h weof the Pekin (China), are notably infe- 
rior in size, shape and fatting qualities. He 
thinks that our yellow-corn meal is far superior 
to the rice the ducks are fed upon in China to 
make flesh, and that the flesh is of a better 
quality and finer flavor when made. 

Many have remarked upon the desirability of 
my farm for raising ducks because 1 have a 
river in front and s small brook in the field 
n ar the house, and it is not generally known 
™ DUCKS DO BETTER WITHOUT WATER 
excepting to drink. Not only do they grow 
batter but the flesh is of finer flavor, the tad- 
poles, frogs, bugs, etc., which they catch and 
eat about the brooks imparting a coarse (rank) 
taste. Mr. Rankin uses a home made drinking 
fountain, consisting of a common gallon tomato 
can and a tin plate about an inch in depth with 
flaring edge, precisely like those the squash 
pies of our boyhood were baked in. Remov- 
ng the top from the can two or three nail holes 
are punched in the side about three quarters of 
an inch from this top edge. The can is filled 
with water, the plate laid over it and the whole 
inverted when the water comes out to a level 
with the holes and a “‘V” shaped dish of water 
all around the can is the result. From this the 
ducks can drink but can not wet themselves all 
over, and as they drink directly after eating the 
attendant, as soon as he has fed, goes through the 
pens and adjusts the water-cans for them to 
drink ; then in a little while goes through again 
to turn them back (plate side up) and removes 
any food left uneaten. In this way neither 
food nor water is before them all the time, it 
being the purpose to have them eat what they 
want and then have leisure to digest the food 
before eating again. 

FEEDING. 


Mr. Rankin feeds a “‘stir-up” consisting of 
corn meal, shorts and beef scrap, half a dozan 


bushels of which are dumped into a large 
trough, thoroughly mixed and then moistened. 
It is shoveled over till every part is wet through 
then put into buckets, six or eight of which 
are loaded onto a huge wheelbarrow, built for 
the purpose, and trundled away to the pens. 
Waste bread from the Boston hotels he uses 
a part of the time in place of corn meal; waste 
popcorn or pop-corn siftings from a corn-ball 
factory is also used. In fact, anything in the 
sheps of waste food is utilized provided it is 
“cheap.” Mr. Rankin said at a farmers’ meet- 
ing last wintr, ‘We are looking out all the 
time for cheap food, anything that we can get 
cheap.” 

Anima) food is especially impuriant for grow- 
ing ducks (as well as chicks), and to supply 
this need he uses tons of beef-scrap which he 
finds excellent for this purpose, forcing the 
growth and leaving no strong flavor behind. 
The winter feeding of the breeding stock is, of 
course, different from that of the young ducks 
that are being forced ahead to be ready for 
market. In his valuable little book on “Natural 
and Artificial Duck-Culture,” Mr. Rankin says: 
“During the autumn and early winter months 
feed twice each day about equal quantities of 
corn meal, wheat-bran and boiled turnips, or 
potatoes, with about ten percent of ground beef- 
scrap thrown in. At noon give a small amount 
of dry food, consisting of equal quantities of 
cracked corn, oats and wheat. Wuen the birds 
commence laying, as they will about January 
Ist, gradually increase tae quantity of meal and 
animal food, proportionally decreasing the 
amount of bran.” At the farmers’ meeting he 
was asked about cotton-seed meal, and replied: 
“T feed cotton-seed meal and gluten meal. I 
give a mixture. Cotton seed meal is forcing 
and very good for hens. I feed a little always.” 


DISINFECTING 


the ground is absolutely necessary after a crop 
ot ducks has been grown upon it, and Mr. Ran- 
kin plows up the yards and sows oats, barley or 
rye, which is cut for torage when well grown, 
and the yards have not become poisoned (fouled 
by the voidings), ‘‘and is still growing its com- 
plement of large fat ducks every year.” Mr. 
Rankin laughs at the suggestion that the busi- 
ness may become overdone, and says that the 
consumption increases quite as rapidly as the 
supply, and that people who like to live well are 
discovering that the nice, plump, fine-flavored 
duck of today is a very different article from 
the coarse meated, strong-flavored, fish-fed bird 
of twenty years ago; and “roast duck” has be- 
come a popular dish at our city hotels, and res- 
taurants, as well as at the seaside and mountain 
resorts. 
THE PROFIT OF IT? 

That is the question which comes to the front 
always, in New England, and I give a few sta- 
tistics. Mr. Rankin says it costs him five cents 
a pound to grow, fatten, dress and ship his 
ducks, and he gets trom 35 cents a pound for 
the first shipments down through 32, 30, 28, 25, 
etc., till the later shipments bring about 15 
cents. Even at the latter figure he makes two 
hundred percent profit, and as the average is 
(probably), above 20 cents a pound, and as the 
ducks average nine pounds to the pair, five 
thousand pairs, weighing about forty-five thou- 
sand pounds, would yield a profit which would 
keep the ‘‘wolfs” pretty well away from the door. 

Of course this pinnacle of success has not 
been reached without hard work, and the posi- 
tion of the leading duck breeder (manufactur- 
er?) in America is not retained without hard 
work; but then, look at the reward! ‘Eternal 
vigilance” is the price of everything that is 
worth having, and Mr. Rankin has worked for 
and earned his success. 


Subscriber, South Hingham, Mass., asks 
what is the matter with his ducks. He is feed 
ing corn meal and they are dying. 

Probably it is clogged digestion as described 
in this column last week, and some fine gravel 
or coarse sand should be given them in their 
food. Feed a variety of food. No one article 
of food will fully nourish the various parts of a 
duck’s (or hen’s or human being’s) body. 





POSTAL CARD POINTERS. 


Glad to Get These. Send us Some More. 


SILOS DOUBLE STOCK. 


E. Y. Dana is building a silo. Thosein town 
building silos are keeping nearly double the 
stock as before, and are convinced that every 
dairyman should have one. o. P. % 

Pomfret, Vt. 


THAT'S WHAT'S THE MATTER. 


The dealers or middlemen who buy potatoes 
for 50 cents a bushel and sell for 18 cents per 
peck win every time; they have no capital in- 
vested and it requires but a very small amount 
of brain to make the deed. Improved farm 
machinery, fertilizars and western corn are im- 
poverishing the New England farmers, just as 
sure as the sun rises and sets. oO, &. B. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 


I have one-half acre of Japanese buckwheat 
that is looking exceedingly promising. The 
stalk seems very strong and not liable to lodge, 
and some of it now stands four feet high, though 
sowed on green sward June 8th. As this is my 
first experience with it Ican not tell yet how it 
will yield. G.L.N. 

Randolph, Vt. 

ECONOMY. 


What kind of economy is it for a man to at- 
tend farmers’ meetings, lecturing on ‘‘economy,” 
“wastes of the farm,” etc., and then trim apple- 
trees in planting time, leave the brush until after 
haying, and cut June grass in August? 
Windham county, Ct. H. T. G. 


REMEDY FOR HARD TIMES. 
Everybody complains of hard times, and they 
have reason to, perhaps. The answer must be 
hire less help, cut off all unnecessary ex- 
penses, go to work, and times will change, with 
all who take this advice and follow it. 
West Salisbury, Vt. F.C. D. 


WHAT IS THE BEST WAY TO USE POOR HAY. 


It is generally conceded that this is the worst 
year we have had since 1869. The grass crop 
is exceptionally heavy but that portion of it 
that grows on the Otter Creek flats will be 
hard to secure in any condition. There will be 
more poor hay in Vermont this year than has 
been before in many years and as there is no 
encouragement for farmers to buy stock to 
consume it the question arises, what will be 
done with it? D. 
Addison Co., Vt. 


ABOUT GOOD BEEF. 


If a farmer has several head of first class 
beef cattle and he tries to sell them to a 
country butcher who says that he can get 
all the cattle he wants for five dollars or 
less per hundred you may make up your 
mind that such beef is not first class and 
that he would like to buy better at the 
game price to help sell some of poor quality. 











Many butchers have not yet learned that the 
meat of a good steer that will dress seyen hun- 
dred pounds is better than that from a scrub 
that will not dress more than four hundred. 
At least they do not seem willing to make 4 
discrimination between the price of the two. 
Rockingham, Vt. H. A. T- 


IDLE CAPITAL. 


You have no excuse for allowing land (which 
is capital) to remainidle. Put it at work and 
this will enable you at the same time to put at 
work more laborers who need employment and 
too often need food in consequence. And when 
you next denounce capitalists who allow their 
capital to remain idle thus leaving laborers 
idle, stop and think whether the land owners 
may not be equally guilty with the mill 
owners. A Day Laporer. 

Suffolk Co. 





TUBERCULOSIS. 


“A Scare.” The Disease Probably Hered- 
itary. Importance of Ventilation. 


I have owned more or less cattle, especially 
cows, for over forty years, and up to the winter 
ot 1885-86 I never saw any tuberculosis in my 
herd. 

SOME CASES. 

In August, 1883, I bought a five-year old 
grade Holstein cow five weeks after calving; 
she did well that fail and winter. Inthe sum- 
mer of 1884 I noticed that if she was hurried 
she would cough and breathe bad, but she came 
in all right and did well for a while, but finally 
began to cough more; an Ayrshire heifer which 
had been injured a few months before also began 
to cough. I examined both and found active 
tubercles in the cow and seeming latent ones in 
the heifer; both were dried off and in the spring 
sent to pasture. The cow grew poor while the 
heifer fatted nicely and ceased to cough. About 
the first of July I killed the cow and found tu- 
bercles in all of her important organs, especially 
the lungs. The heifer was killed in the fall 
and the lungs were found to have a few small 
tubercles in them. 

In the fall of 1884 I traded for two cows and 
one stood beside the tuberculus cow just 
spoken of. In the spring both were sent to pas- 
ture. Theone thatdid not stand beside the 
consumptive cow miscarried in June and was 
sick; she was brought home but grew worse 
and was killed. All of her important organs 
were tuberculated. The one which stood beside 
the first has never been sick. 

In the summer of 18851 bought a healthy 
looking native cow said to be a great milker. 
In the spring of 1886 she began to show signs 
of being sick and to cough, and grew poor 
rapidly. I killed her and found the organs in 
a tuberculosis condition. 

In the spring of 1886 a herd of cows was ad- 
vertised for sale, and 

A GRADE AYRSHIRE 


that I liked was marked fora big milker but 
was poor. I asked what was the matter with 
her and received for reply ‘“‘nothing; she did 
not do well when she calved but is all right 
now.” I bought her and soon found she was 
not “all right.” She did not eat well and grew 
poor all the time, but I could not find enough 
trouble about the lungs to account for her sick- 
ness. I turned her out to pasture and foolishly 
put a full blood Ayrshire heifer on her. Some- 
time in July the calf came down with the cows 
—a little puny thing with the hair al! pointing 
towards the head. The same night some boys 
who had beed looking after berries reported the 
cow dead. Iwent up and examined her and 
found her liver and intestines completely stud- 
ded with tuberculus deposits, her lungs 
slightly ; she was never known to cough. The 
heifer has lately come in and is doing well, yet 
I am on the lookout for the development of 
tubercles. I am giving her good feed to keep 
up general health and so avoid the disease. 

January, 1887, I traded for a nice grade Dur- 
ham eight yearsold. She did well through the 
summer and tall, got fat and was the finest cow 
I had in the stable to look at. When she came 
in, about the first of February, she was placed 
beside a ten-year-old cow I had raised, which 
had been coughing all winter. In fact all of my 
stock was c)ughing more or less, from the 
calves up, excepting this new milch cow. Some 
time in March she began to go off from her 
feed, but did not cough. I examined her very 
closely and found tuberculosis. I began to 
think it was contagious, or at least infectious. 
I thought as most of my cows coughec it would 
do no good to isolate her, and thought in the 
summer I would be obliged 

TO CHANGE MY WHOLE HERD. 


I dried this cow off, thinking the disease might 
be arrested ; she would eat but little and grad- 
ually grew poor. She went to pasture and laid 
in the shade beside the brook where she could 
get her drink and what little food she wanted 
easily. I killed her about July lst and found 
her lungs, liver and intestines studded with 
tubercles. 

All of my cows, but the one which coughed so 
much, ceased to do so, and quiet reigned once 
more. As this cow ate well and gave a good 
supply of milk, and as I could detect no tuber- 
cles, I concluded to feed her well and wait 
further developments. She did well, grew fat, 
seldom coughed, and by December was fit for 
the butcher. She was not disposed of until 
January ; her lungs were perfectly healthy. 

Last winter I did not hear a cough once a 
week. The cows which stood each side of 
these two are perfectly healthy. 

I had a fine half-Jersey heifer come in when 
only eighteen months old; she did well, gave a 
good mess of milk, but in a little time she began 
to cough badly, About the last of June another 
cow used her horns ou herso freely that she had 
to be killed. Her lungs were studded with fresh 
tubercles; where did she get them? I think it 
hereditary as I have not a coughing cow in my 
barn. 

I have written these cases out in full for the 
benefit of the farmers, as 


80 MANY HAVE THE SCARE 


these days. Itcan not be very contagious or 
even infectious, as cows standing beside sick 
ores have been and are still healthy. Were it 
possible for the disease to spread, some of these 
cows must have taken it, so I have got over my 
scare. None of these sick cows stood near each 
other, and could not have taken it from one an- 
other. There is but one source we can look to 
for the cause, and that is their progenitors ; but 
as I know nothing about them I can only infer 
that the disease was hereditary. 

In over forty years medical practice I have 
seen but one case where heredity, bad habits 
or exposure had not produced the disease. I 
do not believe a hereditary case of tuberculosis 
is curable. The exceptional case spoken of 
above is that of a young woman who had two 
children near together; ber husband was sick a 
long time and finally died with consumption. 
I have no doubt but she “took” it from him, 
but after nearly a year's sickness she recovered 
and is still enjoying good health. Her tuber- 
cles are dormant, but should her health become 








poor they might kindle up again. I have had 
many cases arising from bad habits and ex- 
posure, and when the conditions could be 
changed they usually recovered. I have seen 
postmortems where it was apparent that they 
had at some former time 


ACTIVE TUBERCULOSIS WHICH NATURE HAD 
HEDGED 


about and never troubled them since. These 
cases are common in the human species. Now 
as the disease is identical in the human and 
animal creation (except the horse), I have 
ceased to fear it. Iam cautious what kind of 
an animal I buy. I invariably examine ber 
lungs and see that she has a capacious chest 
and possesses a healthy constitution. I also 
look at the stable in which she has been housed. 
Many farmers are going from the old extreme 
of cold stables and letting their cattle stand out 
and shiver all day in cold, and often injstormy 
days, to the worse extreme of keeping them in 
a close stable without any ventilation. 

I have several times this winter stepped into 
Stables which were boarded up and without 
any means of ventilation. The air was so 
fouled that I could hardly breathe. This is far 
worse than to have the cows out in the fresh 
air. It would not be surprising in a year or 


| two to hear that many of these cattle had tuber- 


culosis. My stable is sixty feet long, thirty-six 
wide and eight feet high. The door that leads 
from the floor above—where the hay is dropped 
down—and a large ventilator running jto the 
cupola are always open, and if the wind does 
not blow one or more windows are left up. In 
this space about forty head of cattle are stubled. 
An ordinary cow has four thousand feet of sur- 
face of air cells and should consume as much 
more air than man as she is heavier than he is. 
A few days ago I was in a stable fifty feet long, 
ten wide and six and a half high, tightly 
boarded in front and battened on the sides, in 
which were tied seventeen head of cattle which 
would average more than 1000 pounds. 
4000x17 — 68,000 surface of these air cells, and 
all the air they had to breathe was 68,000 cubic 
feet. Suppose fifty men were placed in this 
stable how long could they endure theair. The 
blood is carried from the system to the lungs to 
be purified by coming in contact with oxygen 
and throwing off its carbonic gas. If the air 
cannot change then they have got to breathe 
this same gas back again. We all know the 
deleterious effzct of carbonic acid gas :when 
breathed into the human system, and how often 
death occurs from its effscts. The same is true 
with all air-breathing animals, unless they 
have a proper supply of oxygen the system 
must suffer. If there is no oxygen in the air 
the blood is not changed—passive conj2stion is 
set up in the lungs and sooner or later tubercu- 
losis sets in and the animal dies. 
L. W. CurrTIS, M. D. 
Globe Village, Mass., August 2. 





HOG CHOLERA. 


Dr. Salmon Vindicated. Inocculation not 
Safe. Important Discoveries Outlined. 


In December, 1888, the then commissioner of 
agriculture appointed a special commission 
consisting of Dr. E. O. Shakespeare, Prof. B. 
M. Bolton and Prof. T. J. Burrill to investigate 
concerning diseases among swine. Practically 
the duties assigned to the commission involved 
a review of the investigations of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and also into the work done 
by Drs. Billings and Roberts in Nebraska, and 
Dr. Detmers of Ohio. 

It is the opinion of the commission that there 
are at least two wide spread epidemic diseases 
of hogs caused by micro-organisms which are 
different but more or less similar and difficult to 
distinguish without the aid of the micoscope; 
and that these two epidemic diseases have been 
fairly well described in the recent annual re- 
ports of the Bureau of Animal Industry, ex- 
cept it does not appear that the “hog cholera” 
of these reports can be said to have its special 
or exclusive seat in the digestive tract of the 
animal as distinct from the lungs. One of 
these diseases, viz., that called by the bureau 
authorities “swine plague” appears to be far 
less prevalent than the other which has been 
named by them “hog cholera.” The descrip- 
tions and its peculiarities, as set forth in recent 
reports of the Bureau of Animal Industry, are 
fairly accurate. 

The commission are also of the opinion that 
“swine plague” has as its specific cause a mi- 
crobe possessing characteristics which have 
been fairly well described in recent reports of | 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The actual and undeniable proof of the rela- 
tions between the ‘hog cholera” germ and the 
disease of hog cholera was first published in 
the annua! report of the department of agricul- 
ture for 1885 and in the second annual report of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the same 
year. The discovery of the disease called 
‘“‘swine plague,” and of the microbe to which it 
is due, must be considered original on the part 
of the bureau authorities, at least, as far as 
work in the United States is concerned. 

In their observation of the methods of bacte- 
riological research pursued by the Bureau of 
Aninal Industry at Washington, the commis- 
sion are of the opionion that as to carefulness 
and precision, they are up to the standard of 
modern requirements concerning bacteriological 
investigations. 

From their observation of the methods of 
bacteriological research pursued by Dr. Bill- 
ings in Nebraska, the commission are of the 
opinion that it was difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for that investigator, by his usual method, 
to discover the “hog cholera germ” and this is 
particularly true of the so-called “swine- 
plague” germ. The failure of Dr. Billings to 
find the so-called ‘‘swine-plague” germ can not 
be regarded as incontestable proof that it had 
no existence. 

It seems to be evident that there is a certain 
degree of protection against artificial acquisi- 
tion of bog cholera possessed by the Nebraska 
pigs which bad been inoculated and which had 
recovered from the disease, the latter appear- 
ing to be slightly less protected than the former. 
It is a well-known fact that immunity or pro- 
tection from asecond attack of infectious dis- 
eases whether artificial or natural, is not abso 
lute, but only relative in degree. There is no 
known infectious disease either of man or 
beast capable of producing by one attack a de- 
gree of protection which is surely and abso- 
lutely effective against a second attack. For 
example, it 1s well-known that Pasteur’s subcu- 
taneous inoculation against anthrax in sheep 
and cattle has reduced the losses by this dis- 
ease among herds where the inoculation has 
been thus performed 90 percent as the result of 
inoculation; yet Koch, as an Opponent of Pas- 
teur concerning the practical value of protec- 
tive inoculation, has demonstrated that cattle in 
which subcutaneous inoccalation has been prac- 
tised are but little protected against the acqui- 
sition of the disease experimentally by way of 
the digestive apparatus. 

It is the opinion of the commission that dis 











infection as a general practical means ofprevent- 


ing the enormous annual losses from disease of 
swine in this country cannot be made effective 
under the conditions which exist in the West 
and other regions where hog-raising is exten- 
sive. 

As far as our present knowledge extends, 
treatment of existing cases is futile. There re- 
main, therefore, but two means of prevention, 
quarantine and ex’ermination of infected hogs 
with their surroundings, or on the other hand 
some form of preventive inoculation. Some 
of the tests made in Nebraska under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Billings certainly give promise of 
great possibilities in this direction. It is the 
opinion of the commission, however, that an 
attempt to produce immunity trom “hog 
cholera” artificially by the use of the living 
germs of the disease, either through the stomach 
or through hypodermic inoculation, is very ob- 
jectionable and involves a serious risk of more 
widely extending the disease, and increasing 
rather than diminishing tbe enormous losses 
therefrom. For every hog thus treated be- 
comes for a time at least a centre of infection 
from which an epidemic may directly or indi- 
rectly spread widely. Furthermore, the use of 
the living germ seems, at least in many in- 
stances, to permanently stunt the growth of the 
pig. 

Some incomplete experiments strongly indi- 


cate that the chemical products of the ‘hog | 


cholera” germ in artificial culture possesses 
power to create immunity from the living germs 
and the commission have reason to believe that 
the threshold ef such an important discovery 
bas already been crossed. 





SOME EXPERIENCES. 
Corn Stubble, Rye and Potatoes. 


‘The best way to dispose of corn-stubble has 
been a question to me for a long time. I did 
not like to plow out the big clumps of roots and 
have them knocking about on the surface. 
They should stay in the ground and rot there. 
I wanted also to get a rye crop, as I had found 
that a profitable crop to raise. It can be plowed 
in in the spring and another crop grown; it can | 
be cut and hoed; or used as green feed; or it | 
can stand and get ripe and be off in} season to 
plow and sow to grass; or to start another rye 
crop. By flat culture of my corn the ground 
does not need plowing to level it. After the 
corn is off the rye is immeaiately sown jand 
worked in with a horse-hoe, running it as close 
to the stubble as possible. lf the rye is to 
stand for seed, I put on clover seed for a green 
crop to plow under after the rye is off. _The 
clover seed is put in with the Uaiversal weeder. 
In the spring, if the seed is considerably cracked 
and seamed, the weeder is again used and more 
clover seed sown. The next time,I plow,‘the 
corn roots tumble in pieces. I consider the 
roots of ensilage corn, if they are kept in_the 
soil to rot, equal to a stout crop of oats or 
barley plowed in. I find the farmers who at- 
tend to the rye crop are increasing in number, 
and pretty conclusive evidence that it is a good 
crop to raise. 

Thus far I am very much pleased with a po- 
tato experiment I have tried this season. My 
fertilizer was made of bones dissolved in ashes, 
and to make it more complete I boiled the whole 
mess in my agricultural boiler. The, ground 
was furrowed till the subsoil was reached, a 
foot below the surface. Into this was strewn a , 
small amount of horse manure. Upon this 
were placed the potatoes, one foot apart, after 
being cutin quarters. Fair-sized ones were se- 
lected. They were covered two inches deep. 
When up two or three inches a small handful | 


of the fertilizer was scattered about each hill 
and the tops nearly covered with earth. , This | 
was repeated twice afterwards. The last opera- 
tion took the soil down to the subsoil. It will | 
be seen that the roots when they first started | 
were on a level with the furrow now between | 
the rows. As one walks among them today, | 

| 








the tops stand higher than the hips. Such tops 
on the early rose never have grownion the 
farm before. We anticipate a large crop of 
good potatoes, for they are sufficiently elevated 
to get good drainage this wet season, and suffi- 
ciently protected with earth to keep the tubers 
cool when hot weather comes. Z. BREED. 





HORTICULTURAL. 


CARE OF LAWNS, 

W. Falconer of Glencove, N. Y., writes to the 
Country Gentleman that he keeps about twenty | 
acres of ground continually under the lawn- 
mower; part of this is open lawn, and part of it | 
lawn interplanted with trees and shrubs. Part | 
of it is stiff, loamy, filled-in land, part good, 
light soil, and by far the larger part very light, 
sandy soil upon a sandy bottom. But all is 
well enriched with mulchings of barnyard | 
manure, applied annually to the light land, and | 
triennially to the better ground. He mows | 
till the beginning of October, except in places 
where it is safe to pasture the cows, where he 
stops mowing about the middle of September, 
and in October and November turn out the cows 
on these .awns, witha boy totend them. In 
either case the grass is left partly short over 
winter. About half of his lawns are ten years 
old and the other half six years. Cow manure 
is avery dangerous top-dressing for lawns. It 
is full of undigested seeds and undesirable 
plants; but its greatest evil is its attraction for 
June bugs to lay their eggs in it. 


INSECTS AND SHADE TREES. 


A current item suggests “that a special day 
be appointed for the killing of caterpillars,” and 
adds that *‘these pests will destroy more trees 
in one year than will be planted on Arbor day 
for twenty years.” ifthe above were true there 
could not be such a rapid increase of shade trees 
as is apparent everywhere. In short, the idea is 
absurd. The variation in season so changes 
the time that no day could be fixed. It is far 
better to spread information regarding the nat- 
ural history and habits of insects, then each 
person will see to it that his own trees are 
guarded and the destroyers kept away. If we 
except borers, bark-lice and canker-worms, and 
elm-leaf beetles for the elm, there are no in- 
jurious insects that need alarm us for the safety 
of shade-trees. It is easy to protect against 
these. It is much more important that the 
trees be carefully transplanted and cared for a 
year or two after setting, till well started. 
Careless work and neglect kill more shade trees 
than do all insects.— Professor A. J. Cook. 


PEGGING DOWN ROSES, 


Pegging down roses is a new way of making 
gardens more interesting and beautiful. Beds, 
borders or groups of hardy, vigorous growing 
roses can be treated in this way with consider- 
able success. The long shoots of last season’s 
growth, if let to stand, wil! only flower on the 
extreme upper ends, or if pruned back their 
grace and beauty are literally lost; by pegging 
them down to the ground, however, they will 
flower their whole length. A strong shoot will 
always spring up from where the vine is pegged 
down, which in turn can be pegged down by 


| well treated in this way. 


| somewhat closer than that cut long, it is dou 


Take 
Hoots 


Sarsapatila 





Poses 
One Naar 


The Chief Reason for the great 





cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found 
urticle itself. Itis merit that wi 
tact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
complishes what is claimed for 
has given to this medicine a popu 
sale greater than that of any other s 
.° H rilla or blood 

Merit WiInS jor vetore uc: 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, § 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes 7 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, stre 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole § 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia is sold by all: 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. 1. Hood 


& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





This operation, repeated year after year, n 


flower, and 
Abundance of rose blooms will be the res 
this method of training the vines. 
ties of roses make from rix to eizht feet of 
shoots in one season, and there is no more 
beautiful sight than to see them bearing flowers 
their whole length. Many quiet nooks in the 
garden can be filled in with pegged down roses 
and positions right under the window w 


some y 





Beds of pegged down 
roses can be made so that not an inch of th 
ground is visibie, and the effect is very striking 
Many of the delicate bearers will often prod 
a flower at every Lud along the shoot wher 
treated in this way, while only one flower at 
the point of the shooi will be produced when 
the stalk is tied to astake. If this pbase of ros 
growing was more generally practiced in 
gardens, there would be fewer dwarfed and 
sprawling vines that are ungainly to the 
and unproductive tothe grower. Some of the 
most artistic gardening can be accomplished in 
this way, especially in the way of making neat 
borders around, or in front of, the house.— 





GEO. WILSON. 
THE DAIRY. 
NOT THE BIGGEST RECORD, BUT THE MOS 


PROFITABLE ONE. 


The cow that fights and wins under the flag 


| of most performance for the least pounds of 


common, suitable, ‘‘balanced” food is the cow 
the farmer needs who makes butter for a living. 
He has got to make his pile out of the crops of 
his farm; so the living machines that can make 
from that pile, the most weight of butter and 
cheese, are the machines he wants. 
FILLING SILOS WITH UNCUT FODDER. 

Prot. Henry, director of the University o! 
Wisconsin experiment station, has caused to b 
prepared a paper written by Hon. L. H Adams 
on ‘Building and filling the silo.” From this 
we extract some portion relating to cutting the 
fodder as follows: 

While itis true that ensilage cut fine may | 


hef 


whether there is any material gain in the opera 
tion; by cutting fine more of the inner parts of | 

stalks are exposed to the air, and perhaps mor 
fermentation induced than with longer cuts. So far 
as our experience goes there is nothing gained by 


cutting fodder fine instead of coarse, provided thut 
the cattle eat it equally as weli in both cases; tli 
gainin cutting, whichis often very great, co! 

mainly from getting consumed that which would 


otherwise be wasted. In the case of ensilage, 
there being no necessity tor cutting the fodd 
order to have it eaten, the length of the cut aj 
pears to turn upon somewhat closer packing 
the one side, and extra expense of fine cutting 00 


the other, With ample power and a good feed 


| cutter it will be more economical to cut fodde: 
| run it into the silo by a carrier, than to attemptt 


fill with long fodder. 


COOLING MILK FOR TRANSPORTATION. 
Wm. Bishop of Walnford, N. J., writes ' 


| the Country Gentleman that his experience is— 


7; 
WU 


First, milk must be cooled to 50° Fah. S 
milk must be thoroughly stirred while cooliné: 
No amount of stirring without cooling wi! 
make it certain to keep—under favorable cir- 
stances it probably will; when they are ul 
favorable it may or may not. No amount 0! 
cooling without stirring will take away te 
smothered taste and smell, or liberate the gases 
contained in it. 

If any one will cool milk to 50°, with a lithe 
practice he can detect at least two very decided 
changes in it; the first when the temperature 
goes down to about 60°, and the other when" 
reaches 50°. Ateach of these points the sul 


ring becomes decidedly harder, and at the latte! 
(50°) froths much more, and is much less !ia* 
to splash, so that usually there is no difficulty 
in detecting these temperatures without the us 


of the thermometer. The one great trouble" 
the usual shipment of milk ig that s2ippe™ 
have no definite point or standard of conditio 
that it must reach, consequently it is neithe! 
sufficiently cooled nor stirred to satisiy “* 
reasonable demands of consumers. 





Curicura Remeoit 


Sxin ano Brooo Diseast 





crom Pimpces To Scrorul 


YO PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THe KS! 
Pt which the CUTICURA REMEDIES 
by the thousands upon thousands whose lives” 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, 9!" 
iating, itching, scaly and pimply dise f 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. tal 

CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTi’ 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepa . 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVEN' 
new Blood Puritier, internally, are a, posit! 
for every form of skin and blood disease, 
pimple: to scrofula. ; ; 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, 50¢.; 5°. 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Pu'™ 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MASS 

Sena for ‘’ How to Cure Skin Diseases. 


SOAP 





erate , mS 
aay- Vi ples, blackheads, chapped and ouy “ae 
sr kin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


. > Wweat 

Kheumatism, Kidney Pains and Awl 

\ ness speedily cured by CUTICURA «” 5 
PALIN PLASTER, the only pain-killing } eae 








another season, and ,the old shoot cutaway. 





a nice rotation—one year of growth, another of 
then the shoots are cut away. 
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\ correspondent asks how to wash 
chamois skin. Make a weak suds in 
keewarm or cool water with any good 
Wash the chamois and then rinse 
well in clear, cold water and it will be soft 
and pliable, or if slightly stiff at first rub it 
, little between the hands. Something 
ae perhaps, on the skin, for when we 


aept 


ap them sold at from ten cents to a dollar 
nd a quartet each it is safe to suppose the 
\ «or priced are manufactured. The cheap 
is leaves lint on glass or whatever is 
nhbed with it, and is not as good as a 
a loth for cleaning purposes. But a 

chamois is invaluable in cleaning 
lows, silver, jewelry and mirrors, and 


) care may be washed and used a long 


a 
lu 


soap. 


iOV 


ham¢ 





A POUND TO A PINT. 


Ifome-made vs. Commercial Jellies. 
High Colors and Delicate Flavors. 


“\Why don’t you make jelly?” I asked 
a village housekeeper who admired a 
row of jelly glasses—my morning’s work 
_and bad in her own little garden the 
material for making as much and as good. 
“Why should I make jelly,” was her an- 
ewer, “when I can buy three pounds for a 
warter 2” The short-sighted woman didn’t 
» wouldn’t see that the price would hardly 
nay for the sugar used; and how could the 
(ruit. labor of making, marketing, and a 
e covered if it were not by defraud- 

it the quality? I have bought a tumbler 
mmercial jelly, now and then, to see 


what it might taste like, but invariably 


ind that it lacked any defined flavor, and 
(lerence in kind lay only in the label. 

She that is satisfied with these dainties(?) 
will enjoy store mince meat and baker’s 
sponge cake and other substitutes for good 


ind healthful living, but she can never feel 
e pleasure of one who makes the best ot 
verything, even at the expense of some 
ersonal exertion. No item in the range 
{ culinary work pays so well for itself as 
lly making. Economical city housekeep- 
ers even buy fruit and make their own, for 
no other way can they get the pure fruit 
elly, and nothing quite takes the place of 
t tor table use or for invalids. 

[he favorite ‘*jells” with the old-time 
housekeeper were currant and blackberry, 
and she made much harder work of their 
preparation than we do now who have dis- 
covered that jelly may be made with little 
trouble from 

\LL THE FRUITS AND BERRIES, 
although some are preferred to others for 
delicacy of flavor or bright color. From 
the first stalks of rhubarb until the last 
yellow quince is picked there is a tempta- 
tion to try a tumbler or two of every kind, 
so that the close of the season finds a 
variety of tints and flavors among the stock 
of jellies for winter use. 

Currant, barberry, crab-apple and green 
apple are used with meats; rhubarb, peach 
and ripe grape for layer cakes, and quince, 
raspberry or strawberry and apple for 
‘ombination in fancy desserts, while black- 
berry and black currant jelly are useful in 
The only utensils needed are a 
granite or porcelain kettle, an earthern 
vowl, a silver or wooden spoon, a flannel 

ig and one of linen or cotton, which will 
do well enough for some fruits. When 
done, jelly should be turned into tumblers 
r pint fruit jars. 


sickness. 


are using poor fruit, scorching the fruit in 
using too coarse a strainer and too 
little sugar, and boiling the juice too long 
after the 


okING, 
sugar is added. 

‘'ruit for jellies need not be pared, for 
he best color is found in the skin; cut out 
the imperfections and the core; add water 
sufficient to keep from burning and stew 
intil soft; pour into the jelly bag which 
may be suspended from a broom handle or 
stick laid across two chairs or the clothes 
lrames. Let 

THE JELLY BAG 

lrip several hours or all night, and when 
satistied that all the clear juice has run 
out throw away the pulp of which a very 
small amount would spoil the clear jelly, 
making it cloudy. Never suspend the 
oked fruit in a draught as it will be- 
ome cooled so rapidly that not all the 
uice will run out. The jelly bag should 
be soaked in boiling water before using. 

A common sjuare bag measuring about 
eighteen inches will answer for a jelly bag, 
ut the best kind is made from a twenty- 
inch equare of flannel or firm linen folded 
tolorm a point. Sew a loop at the top to 
hang it up by. 

A GOOD GENERAL RULE 


‘sone pound of sugar for each pint of 
ice. Boil the juice after measuring 
‘wenty minutes, skimming it well. Place 
‘he sugar in a pan in the oven during the 
‘ame time stirring it two or three times. 
Curn the hot sugar into the juice and let it 
boil three or five minutes when it will turn 
to jelly. Roll the tumblers in hot water 
‘set them on a wet cloth or heated 
plate and fill at once. After two or three 
‘ays cover them over the top with paper 
pasted on the outside. 

( 


iT) 
Gui 


urrant and erab apple jellies, if intend- 
““ to be eaten with meat, may be made 
with three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
one pint of juice. 
‘\aspberries will not make a good jelly 
without the addition of one-third currants. 
each jelly is never very firm but that 








does not prevent its use for cakes for 
which its flavor is specially valued. The 
juice of one lemon should be added to each 
pint of juice. 

Green grapes make jelly of alight green 
color and require more than a pound of 
sugar to each pint. 

The apple furnishes so great a variety of 
jellies that with no other fruit the house- 
wife will not lack for jelly material. 

ALL APPLES MAKE GOOD JELLY, 
but the Red Astrachan is a favorite for its 
pink color and fine flavor. I experimented 
with some Early Williams and succeeded 
in making a rich, dark red jelly as firm as 
crabapple or quince. The fruit has little 
juice and more apples are required than 
any other kind. Porter apples make a 
straw-colored jelly of delicate flavor, but 
whatever kind is used do not add others ; 
let each variety have its own individuality. 

Rhubarb jelly, according to several 
rules given, can not be made without gela- 
tine; but several tumblers made this 
month after the stalks had become quite 
hard gave a firm, amber colored jelly by 
the usual process. Both rhubarb and ap- 
ple jelly are used asa foundation for jellles 
with artificial flavorings, but I do not rec- 
ommend any but the natural flavors. They 
are much more delicate than the rank 
taste of ‘‘extracts.” 

A quart or two of jelly is sufficient to 
make at one time. Fruit that is barely 
ripe makes the lightest colored jelly; 
when fully ripe it has a higher flavor. Do 
not expect to succeed in boiling jellies 
over a second time. Watch closely when 
making and the instant the jelly ‘‘comes” 
put it into the glasses; long boiling pro- 
duces a rank flavor. 





MALACHI AND MYSELF. 


BY ANNE GARDNER HALE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

When for the first time I took my breaktast 
in the dining-room, where the sun shone 
brightly, Candace said in great glee, “’Pears 
lak anudder sun shine in de vindow, Miss Rose, 
jes’ cos you done come an’ stan’ roun’ lak you 
usen ter.” 

She tried hard to express the pleasure she 
felt to have me near her—darting in with some 
tidbit she had taken the liberty to cook for me, 
or with a word of enquiry—“T’ought I yearde 
you lee bell a-ring,” or, “You jes’ tas’e dis yere 
homelee,” or, ‘‘Hab anudder yaygg?” all the 
time I sat at table. And afterward, as she went 
about her work in the kitchen, singing merrily. 

“Candace is in a very happy mood,” said 
Miss Maybrook. “I’ve never heard her sing 
before,”’ as in a rich alto voice she merrily 
rolied out the words, keeping time probably to 
her momements: 


*“Ol’ gol’ on de gospel shoes, 
My mudder sol’, an’ my brudder tol’ me, 
Five cawn’t ketch me an’ ten cawn’t hol’ me— 
Roun’ de corn, roun’ de corn, Sally!’’ 
Then in plaintive tones— 


**De foxes hab a hole, 
An’ de birdies hab a nest, 
De Son oo he dunno where to lay de weary 
ead,”’ 


More hopefully rose the words,— 


“O Je ho-vi-ah Halle lu-i-ah! 
De Lord is perwide. 
Je-ho-vi ah Halie-lu-i-ah, 
De Lord is perwide.”’ 


“Nobody can be melancholy long where she 
is,” said Miss Maybrook again. ‘How provi- 
dential it is she can be so light-hearted. I’m of 
Solomon’s opinion that ‘a merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine.’ ” 

My little Sunday-school girls had heard I 
was well enough to see them, and came early 
bringing quantities of spring wild flowers that 
they knew I loved Half an hour later, after 
we had sung their little ditties and Candace had 
regaled them with some of her nice cream 
cakes, I sent them home as full of joy and 
merry chatter as the robins building their nests 
in the larches beside our gate. 

Richard’s dreary letter still lay heavily on 
my mind, but now and then the burden of Can- 
dace’s hymn came still occasionally to my ears. 
I said to myself, “I will believe even now— 
‘De Lord is perwide.’ ” 

I rallied my faltering will and determined to 
take yesterday’s sad letters to read to my 
mother immediately, when Dr. Campton came 
in bearing @ large package, which he opened. 
Bringing its enclosure—the fine box I once saw 
at his home—to the piano, beside which 1 stood, 
he said, with a merry twinkle in his kind, blue 
eyes: 

‘I’ve a message from Harry for you, Rosie. 
His letter came Jast week, but I wouldn’t tell it 
till you were down stairs.” 

I telt my cheeks blanch and I grasped the 
edge of the piano for support. 

*O sit down, my dear!” he exclaimed. “I 
thought you were stronger and better than 
this.” 

He now looked excited and troubled, and I 
felt ashamed of myself. Putting on my bravest 
aspect, by a desperate effort I smiled, and said: 
“A message? I hope he’s well.” 

“Never better in his life; and that boy Cor- 
nelius hearty as a buck, and learning to read 
and write like all possessed. But that’s not 
my errand.” 

He hemmed two or three times, raised bis 
foot and looking at the sole of his shoe. Then, 
as if reading the words there, said: ‘There 
isn’t a finer fellow in the world than my Harry.’ 

lie paused as if expecting me to reply. I 
said nothing and he went on: ‘You and he 
have known each other a good while, and he’s 
been very fond of you from the beginning. 
He’s my only son you know.” Here he gave 
me his usual steady gaze, and continued—‘“I’ve 
always meant to do well by him and by who- 
ever cares most tor him. You like him, don’t 
you, Rosie ?” 

‘‘Very much,” I returned. 

“I think so; and he thinks so—wanted to 
speak to you about it, but after your trouble 
he couldn’t of course, so he left it with me. 
Now he writes that he hopes he can have an 
answer. What shall I write him?” 

I could not be ignorant of his meaning and I 
dreaded giving the old gentleman pain. Trying 
to think of something pleasant to say, my eyes 
fell on the box. He sawmy glance. ‘That he 
brought from Calcutta on—perhaps for you— 
last fall. It is yours now.” 





“He is very kind. Please thank him for me, 





and say I shall prize it Lighly,” was my eager 
reply. 

“What will you give him in return ?” he said, 
in an agitated whisper. 

“Ob, Dr. Campton!” I cried in great misery. 
“I wish I could give the answer that Harry 
wants. You are both very kind, and I hope 
Harry will soon find some one to love him as 
dearly as he deserves.” And bursting into 
tears, I hid my face in my hands. 

“Why, why, my poor child!” said the kind 
doctor, laying his hand caressingly on my 
head. “You weren’t strong enough to attend to 
such things. I’ve been too hasty, and I always 
was a bungler in doing other folks’ business. 
I shall write Harry that he must ask his own 
questions in future, and say that everything 
will come out right some day, somehow or 
other. But not a word ot this to your mother, 
now, Rosie, and let’s you and I forget it all. 
We can be friends still, can’t we ?” 

At these words I raised my head and tried to 
smile. He extended his hand, and, with a 
hearty grasp and a gentle pat on my shoulder, 
in parting benediction, he went to my mother’s 
chamber. 

The moment he was out of sight I gave vent 
to my pent-up feelings—cried till I had forgot- 
ten what I was crying for. Then I went to my 
room, bathed and dressed, and looked at the 
leaves of my primula through the microscope, 
Glancing out the window I saw the Gallishan 
farm wagon in the yard. Malachi had sent our 
usual supplies. 1 ran down stairs, hastily 
made up a bouquet from the flowers the chil- 
dren brought me and rushed to the kitchen. 

I asked precipitately how Mr. Gallishan did 
—paid no heed to his answer—requested him to 
take the bouquet to Mr. Gallishan, and then ran 
up stairs and read, for the third time, my 
brother’s letters, deciding as I read, that Philip, 
who was coming to pass Sunday, should tell 
my mother their contents. By this time, hay- 
ing collected my thoughts, I remembered that 
the man had said Mr. Gallishan was well 
enough except his lameness, and ‘‘was going to 
bother him all summer, le reckoned, with com- 
ing to market, for he wouldn’t be fit for much 
with such a shiitless foot and ankle.” 


TKY THESE. 





BLACKBERY SHORTCAKE. 


Make a short cake and roll in two sheets one 
thicker than the other. Lay the thinner crust 
on & well greased baking pan, cover thickly 
with berries well sugared; lay on the top crust 
and bake about twenty minutes. Cut into 
squares. 

CREAM PIE. 

One large cup of flour, in which put one tea- 
spoonful of cream ot-tartar, and a small pinch 
of salt. Break into this three eggs, add one 
cup white sugar and stir all together. Lastly, 
add three tablespoontuls of thick, sweet cream, 
in which you have dissolved one-half teaspoon- 
tul ot soda. This makes two pies or cakes. 


CREAM FOR FILLING. 


Set one pint of good milk to boil; when boil- 
ing add, after stirring together, one egg, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half cup sugar, 
flavor with vanilla. 


BLACKBERRY PIE. 


Line a pie plate with a good crust; sprinkle a 
little four over the bottom, fill with berries, 
sprinkle over more flour and a cup of sugar. 
Pour over all a cup of sweet cream and bake 
quickly. 

MOLASSES PUFFS. 

One-half cup of sugar, one-half cup of but- 
ter, one cup of molasses, one egg, one table- 
spoontul of ginger, one teaspoontul of soda, 
one cup of hot water, four cups of flour, anda 
pinch of salt. Bake in gem pans. 

RICH JUMBLES. 


One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, two 
eggs, the juice and grated rind of one lemon, 
one-half teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a tea- 
spoontul of hot water, a pinch of salt and flour 
to roll out. Roll very thin and cut in rings 
with a hole in the centre. Bake in a quick 
oven watching them carefully. 


WORK ON HUCKABACK. 


From the needlework department of the 
Home Maker are taken these directions for sim- 
ple but elegant needlework. 

A beautiful bureau cover or buffet scarf is 
made of a suitable length of fine white hucka- 
back treated as follows: Fringe each end a 
quarter of a yard in depth; above this draw a 
row of full-faced conventional daisies connected 
with an undulating stem, and outline the pat- 
tern in regular outline stitch with rose-colored 
linen floss. Then, with long needlefuls of floss, 
proceed to darn the huckaback from the fringe 
up to a few inches above the outline pattern, 
going up on one line and down on the next 
with an unbroken thread, leaving the ends long 
enough to tie in with the white fringe. The 
material is easily darned with a blunt-pointed 
needle that will readily pick up the cross threads 
without piercing the goods. When all is done, 
the flowers which have only been outlined stand 
up on the pink background in heavy relief. 

A stand cover of white linen embroidered in 
white or colored linen floss commends itself to 
housekeepers who like things that will wash. 
One of the prettiest new styles has a border all 
round of life-sized grape leaves overlapping, 
embroidered in open stitches. Any one with a 
clever pencil could make her own design from 
nature, or one less gifted could use a real 
leaf for a guide and draw the pencil round it- 
After the design is ready, buttonhole each leaf 
allround. The veins of the leaves are done in 
Outline stitch and shaded in honeycomb stitch. 

White and unbleached linen damask is much 
used for all purposes for which linen covers are 
appropriate. A showy but simple pattern is 
chosen and this is worked upin all the pretty 
stitches at which feminine fingers are so deft, 
beginning by outlining the design in the stitch 
generally employed for that purpose. 


A GOOD TRUNK. 


The tops of the new-fashioned trunks are now 
made as flat as the sides in order that the 
stronger parts of the trunk, its top and bottom, 
shal! receive the weight of other baggage in- 
stead of the weaker ends which usually ure 
made to bear the load of other trunks in the in- 
discriminate upheaval given by the baggage 
master. Al] new trunks are covered with can- 
vas and bound in leather, and have a more en- 
durable neatness than the old-fashioned leather 
trunks. Even sole-leather trunks, once consid- 
ered the height of desirable elegance, are no 
longer in much demand. The best trunks are 
lined with cloth and hold two deep trays; less 
expensive trunks are lined with paper and are 
furnished with one tray, and both kinds are 
found in four sizes, not one of which, however, 
is as large as the old-fashioned “Saratoga.” 
In fact, the modern trunk with its flat top and 
gray-painted canvas cover is a very modest af- 
fair in comparison with the old-fashioned , 
leather houses which might have concealed in 











comfort any hiding Genevra.— Boston Journal. | 








A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING. 


At a social meeting or reception the following 
three topics should be avoided, dress, disease, 
domestic affairs, 


What the Psyche knot was to the summer 
girl of 1888, the catogan braid is to her of 1889. 
The simple, loose-plait looped low in the neck 
and fastened with a ribbon or a slim pin of 
gold goes equally well with the sailor hat or the 
skeleton of wires covered with puffs or tulle. 

When an artist painted Professor Maria 
Mitchell’s portrait some years ago, she insisted 
on literal fidelity to her appearance. ‘You can 
not make a beauty out of me,” she said. She 
dressed with Quaker sobriety, was tall and 
angular in her old age, and had a strange, nut- 
brown complexion. 


Luncheon baskets for long railway Journeys 
have straps in the lids for holding knives, forks 
and spoons, wider straps for plates against the 
sides, and receptacles for bottles, flat tin sand- 
wich or bread boxes, and square tins for holding 
ice. These baskets are already fitted up for 
parties of four, six and eight, their cost increas- 
ing with the numbers furnished for. 


A liking for candy when it is satified by an 
unlimited supply is found to last just one week. 
A new girl at a candy store, who has received 
permission to eat as much as she likes, does 
not eat half so much the second day as she 
does the first; onthe third she devours even 
less, and at the end of a week her appetite for 
candy is exhausted. 

There have been literary women in Japan who 
have written dramas, poems and novels, as well 
as those who read them. The women of Japan 
hope eventually to attain a position equal in 
consideration te that of American women. And 
since the wife of the Japanese minister at 
Washington has been able to learn the English 
language in one year so that she speaks it 
fluently, it shows what a Japanese woman can 
do. 

Miss Mary L. Seymour, editor of the Bust- 
ness Woman Journal, advises business women 
to wear a dress with seven pockets. Four of 
these are in the vest, one for the watch, one for 
a pencil, two for car-tickets and small change. 
Under one of the panels on the right side is a 
long pocket for the purse and hankerchief. 
Two pockets for memoiandum-book and card- 
case are tucked away among the draperies be- 
hind. When Miss Seymour has another dress 
made, she proposes to add an eighth pocket on 
the left side for keys and miscellaneous be- 
longings. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


Queen Margarita of Italy and Mrs (“Bonan- 
za”) Mackay are the only two women, it is 
stated in a fashion journal, who have gowns 
embroidered with rea! pearls; but it is believed 
that there are several other women just as 
happy. 

There is a woman in New York who takes 
contracts for house-cleaning; not the ordinary 
scrubbing, but she will clean a Louse from top 
to bottom, inside and out. She has a host of 
employees, does her work well, and manages to 
make a good living. 

Count Tolstoi’s wife has sole charge of the 
sale, circulation and distribution of her hus- 
band’s books. She is amanuensis, also revisor 
and translator, Tolstoi’s writing is illegible to 
most readers, and his wife rewrites his manu- 
scripts again and again until they suit his fastid- 
ious taste. His last work, ‘‘Life,” she rewrote 
sixteen times, besides transtating it into French. 


A plucky little Irish woman appeared ina 
New Jersey police court recently with a set of 
rules which if her drunken husband signed 
would cause her to withdraw her charges against 


him. The rules applicable to some other hus- | 


bands were: ‘He must agree to be home every 
night by nine o’clock, he must agree to make a 
living for me, he must take the pledge and keep 
it, he must promise never to strike me again 
under any circumstances, he must earn at least 
nine dollars a week and give me six dollars of 
it.” 





WITH COMB AND BRUSH. 


The Delineator says the woman who can 
wear her bair low will find that style of coiffure 
makes her appear much younger. 

Washing the hair with soda and ammonia 
will make it stiff and streaked. 

Girls of fourteen wear their hair in one or 
two braids. 

If it is becoming to wear the hair off the face 
the Pompadour arrangement is stylish. 

,. In arranging the hair in a Catogan braid _do 
not make the plait too long. Tie with a black 
gros-grain ribbon an inch and a half or two 
inches wide. 

.To cleanse combs and hair brushes, wash 
them in luke-warm water, to which has been 
added a small quantity of ammonia. This will 
whiten them and make them look like new. 

« Washing the hair often in borax and water 
makes it dry and harsh, but an occasional use 
is beneficial. 

One way to arrange the hair to look as if it 
were cut and curled is to curl the front hair 
very fluffily and crimp a thick strand on each 
side. Then brush the back hair down, twist it 
closely and pin it low across the head. Bring 
the crimped portions over to completely hide 
the smooth part. 


PERFUMES. 


An interest, an individuality belongs to the 
persons who attach themselves to some fine old 
scents, once fashionable but nearly forgotten, 
and who come to be known by the boquet de 
Caroline, or the honey water which faintly 
perfumes their handkerchiefs and gloves. Such 
fancies belong to the persons not quite young, 
who yet never grow old, but are a betrayal of 
ardent sensibilities transformed into tastes and 
keen remembrances. The dulling of time does 
not take place with such people, it only refines 
them. Or the delicate old perfume may be car- 
ried by one of those young persons, serious and 
mature beyond their years, who are condensed 
romances. One can tell a character, or at least 
its development, by a perfume readily. One 
thing is curious, but perfectly natural, that 
perfumers by trade never care to use perfumes, 
they breathe so much of them.—Shirley Dare. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla invigorates, tones and strength- 
ens the stomach and digestive organs, imparts new 
life and energy toall the functions of the body. It 
has cured hopeless cases of dyspepsia and debility. 
Try it. C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Price $1, 
six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. 


BOSTON YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS. 
TIAN ASSOCIATION.. 

The Normal class of Domestic Economy and 
Industrial Art will reopen the first Wednesday in 
October. Early application is advisable as the 
number is limited to twelve. 

For terms apply to the General Superintendent, 

MISS C. V. DRINKWATER, 40 Berkeley St. 


ANSY_PILLS! 


Safe and Sure, Send 4c. for “‘ WOMAN’S SAFE 
GUARD.” Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 














HUNT’S REMEDY 


WILL CURE the Kidneys; 
REGULATE the Heart, and 
MAKE L FE worth Living. 
‘You can-t afford to be without it ” 


Tutt’s Pills 


stimulates the torpid liver, strength- 
ens the digestive organs, regulates the 
bowels, and are unequaled as an 


ANTI-BILIOUS MEDICINE, 








In malarial districts their virtues are 
widely recognized, as they possess pec- 
uliar properties in freeing thesystem 
from that poison. Elegantly sugar 
coated. Dosesmall,. Price, 25cts. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St., New York, 


INVIGORATOR. 


If what you eat hurts you, or if you are troubled 


with 
DYSPEPSIA, 
NERV. USNESS, 
HEARTBURN, 








HEADACHE, 
LOW SPIRITS, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
ETC,, ETC. 


TRY A BOTTLE OF 
- AMS 


AROMATIC INVIGORATOR 


It has stood the tests of the public for overa 
quarter of a century, and thousands have testified 
to its value. Send for circular and testimonials 
For sale by all druggists at 50c. and $1 per bottle 


HEATH & MURRAY, 


General Agents for New England, 
NO. 276 WASHINGTON £T,, BOSTON 
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IMPORTANT 


QUSEKEEPERS. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
OUR GRANGE HOMES 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS 
PREMIUM LIST. 





monthly domestic publications which owe 
much of their size to advertising matter. 
This Women’s Interests’ page is fresh every 
week; it treats of timely topics and inci- 
dents and of every kind of work in its sea- 
son. New features will be added and 
nothing which is of even slight interest to 
women will be overlooked. 
make the page reliable and helpful rather 
than sensational or trashy. 

Everyone is welcome to write for the 
Interests, if no more than to send a favorite 


Anything will be welcome. 

This department has proved so very 
popular that we wish to make a special 
effort to bring its good things to the atten- 
tion of a widely increasing circle of read- 
ers. As we believe that none can present 
the claims of the paper so forcefully and so 


agents and canvassers for us. But we do 
not expect them to work for nothing; to 
remunerate them for the labor we offer as 
premiums some reliable articles, useful in 
every household, which the editor of the 
Women’s Interests page has personally 
selected for their desirability, and person- 
ally recommends. Most of them are in 
practical use by her. 

All of these offers are to old subscribers, 
who, in addition to continuing their own 
subscriptions, send in new subscriptions of 
the number and for the time indicated. It 
will not answer the requirements for one 
member of a family to stop his subscription 
and order the paper sent to some other 
member. 

LEMON SQUEEZER. 


For one three months’ subscription at 50 
cents we will send the glass lemon squeezer 
used and recommended by the Cooking school. 
This useful article fits the top of an ordinary 
cup ortumbler. Place half a lemon upon the 
point of the squeezer, then by a few turns of the 
wrist all the juice is extracted, entirely free 
from seeds and pulp. 


COFFEE MAKER, 


For one three months’ subscription at 50 
cents we will send the “Perfect Coffee Maker.” 
This little invention allows the full strength of 
the coffee to be extracted and also measures the 
amount to be used. 


SHEARS. 


For one year’s subscription at $2.00 we will 
send a pair of eight-inch shears with plated 
blades and Japanned handles. 

GRIDDLE. 


Forone year’s subscription at $2.00 we will 
send a patent cake griddle which fits any stove. 
It heats in five minutes and cakes can be baked 
on it twice as rapidly as upon an old-fashioned 





griddle. The cakes are of uniform size and 





| thickness and thus vake evenly. 


Readers of this paper receive in four is- | 


sues more reading designed especially for | 
8 8 P y | bowl of crystal glass, with standard and base < 
women than they do in many of the cheap 


candidly as those to whom it is familiar | 
and who have received benefit from its | 
wet «ly visits—we wish to have them act as | 


ENGLAND 
FAIR 


—aT— 


WORCESTER, MASS,, 


SEPTEMBER 3, 4, 5 & 6, 1889. 


26th Annual Fair 


OF THE 


NEW ENCLAND 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


SEVENTY-FIRS; ANNUAL FAIR 


Worcester Agricultural Society, 


$13.000.00 


OFFERED IN PREMIUMS. 


Entries for Trotting and Live Stock will close 
August 10th. 


DR GEO. B. LORING, . . . President 
HON. DAN'L NEEDHAM, . . Secretary 
LEANDER F. HERRICK, 








Local Seeretary and Treasurer, Worees- 
tect pure UNLEACHED 
HARD WOOD ASHES, 
ered cars,in bulk or bbis, 
direct from Canada to points ordered, giving 6) days 


ter, Mass. 
Screen and ship in cov- 
to unload and analyze before paying for them. 


We have filed our guarantee with State Chemist. 
Before buying send to us for full particulars and our 
formula to make an Ash Phosphate that we use to 
raise premium crops on our experimental farm. 


Wa. E. FYFE & Co., Importers, Clinton, Mass 


ANY PART FOR A 
Mowing Machine, Horse Rake, 
Plow or Lawn Mower. Show 
this to your hardware Dealer 


or send us, express paid, the broken part to be du- 
plicated. Catalogue free. The Whitman & 
Barnes Mfg Co., Boston, MASS. 





No more 
practical premium is offered in our whole list. 


SCRUBBING BRUSH. 


Fi ob 


For one thyee months’ subscription at fifty 
cents we will send the Ladies’ Friend Scrub 
Brush. This brush has a long handle in a re- 
volving socket, making it adjustable to any 
position, and adding greatly to its convenience. 
By its use the labor of scrubbing floors ‘3 re- 
duced one half. 

STEAM COOKER. 

For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we wil' 
send the Paragon Steam Cooker. Tais cooker 
has two compartments, which offer the advan- 
tage of boiling and steaming at the same time. 
While boiling whatever is placed in the lower 
pat, the steam rises and passes round and 
thr_ugh the steamer and cooks the food placed 
above. The odor of boiling beef, cabbage, on- 
ions and other strong-flavored foods is kept out 
of the room while the steamer is in use. 

PICKLE STAND AND TONGS, 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 we will send 
a handsome pickle stand of colored glass with 
silver base and handle, accompanied with silver 
tongs. 
A FRUIT STAND. 





The aim is to | 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each wa wi 
send a fruit stand nine inches in height, tb 


chased silver. 
A FRUIT DISH. 

For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we wi! 
send a large fruit dish of colored glass with s 
ver base and handles. This is a low, roun 
dish, and is by some preferred to the tall fru 
dish. 

A COMPLETE TEA-SET. 

For three new subscribers we are enabled, bv 
an especial arrangement with one of the largest 
importing houses in Boston, to send a complete 
tea-set. These tea-sets of cream-colored Eny- 
lish ware are decorated in either of three tint 
—blue, brown or pink, and contain 56 pieces cf 
the latest design. A teapot, sugar-bow]l, pitcher, 


| 12 plates, 12 cups, 12 saucers, 12 sauce-dishes, 2 


recipe, a personal comment, or a question. | 


platters, and a bowlare included. This i 
most wonderful bargain ever offered by 
newspaper. 

A GLADSTONE TABLE LAMP. 

For three new subcribers at $2.00 each we 
will send a handsome table lamp. This lam» 
gives a more brilliant white light than 
lamp made, it is handsomely finished in go! 
nickel and is easily kept in order. 

SIX TABLE KNIVES AND xURKS. 

With four new subscribers at $200 each w 

will send six table knives and forks. 
CARVING SET. 

For four new subcribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a carving set consisting of knife with eight 
inch blade, a fork and steel, all baving buck 
thorn handles and made from best Norway 
steel. 

A PARLOR LAMP. 


For five new subscribers at $200 each we 
will send a handsome parlor lamp. It has the 
same powerful burner as the table lamp, hut is 
made more ornamental for parlor use; it is fin- 
ished in gold or antique bronze. 

FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 

For four new subscribers at $2.00 each we 
will send the “U.S.” Cook Store Fruit Evapo- 
rator. This evaporator has been thorough! y 
tested and does all that it claims todo. IJ* can 
be used on any stove and no extra fire wii be 
required while using it. The metal base meas- 
ures 22x16 inches and the height is 26 inches. 
The trays are sliding and contain twelve square 
feet of surface. Fruit dried in this evap rator 
retains much of its natural color and flavor 
and is kept free from dust and insects. It 
works rapidly and a large amount of fruit can 
be dried in a few days. This is a good oppor- 
tunity for several families to each get a copy of 
the paper and a share in the use of the evapo. 
rator. 

A HANDSOME DINNER SET. 


For eight new subscribers at $2.00 we wi 
send a dinner set ot 112 pieces decorated with 
wild rose pattern in either brown, blue or pink. 
This set includes 12 dinner plates, 12 break'os 
plates, 12 tea plates, 12 soup plates, 12 trui 
saucers, 12 individual butters, 2 vegetable 
dishes, 1 large platter, 2 covered dishes, 1 cov- 
ered butter and drainer, 1 sauce boat, 1 pickle 
dish, 1 sugar bowl, 1 cream pitcher, 1 bowl, 12 
handled teacups and 12 saucers. This oppor 
tunity to fill achina closet with ware of the 
latest design should tempt many housekeepers 
to make the effort to gain it. 


A SEWING MACHINE. 


For fifteen new subscribers at $2.00 cach we 
will send a strong, light-ranning, lock-stitch 
machine, handsomely finished and made it 
every part of the best materials. In its princi- 
pal features it is like the popular Singer ma- 
chines with several new improvements not 
found in the Singer. This machine needs nx 
introduction to many subscribers who have ai- 
ready availed themselves of a former premium 
offer, and who have been uniformly weil pleasea 
with the machine and its work. Itis the same 
style of machine that has been sold for fifty 





dollars. 
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AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 


MEDIUM. 
Rates 15 cents per line, with aliberal dis- 
ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 


ments forashort space asa single line, cash in 
.dvance. Seven words average a line. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G.W.NYE, «+ se « e NASHUA, N. H. 
F. W. CHEEVER, + . « WALDEN, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, .. . SOUTH ELioT, ME. 
ma. P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, MASS. 
W. H. HAMMOND,,. . . ELLIOTT, CONN. 
-W.NYE,.... + +» NASHUA, N. H. 
w. WILLIAMS,. . . W. RANDOLPH, VT. 
GEO .A. ROGERS,. . . W. UPTON, Mass. 
Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
canvass for subscribers and collections in New 
England. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
to call, The date on their label will always show 
how far they have paid up. 
$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single cop'es five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 
he first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 


prs Wednesday evening. 








The FARMER and “Homzs have given more 
than any other paper of the Brigham grange 
meetings in New England. 





In many cases it would pay adjoining towns 
to co-operate and purchase a stone crusher and 
heavy roller. The resulting improvement in 
the roads would be immense. 





Master Brigham of the National grange is 
meeting with a very cordial reception in New 
England and making hosts of friends wherever 
he goes. He is addressing large audiences and 
is doing much good. 





The American Garden, whick is taking the 
front rank among horticultural journals for 
both enterprise and solidity, recently published 
& symposium on the tence question. Although 
perhaps the word symposium is bardly cor- 
rect in this case, for all the writers took the 
anti-fence side. This is sensible; most fences 
are a nuisance and an unnecessary tax. Among 
those who contributed to the series of articles 
was Mr. Cheever, our agricultural editor. 





The approaching tair of the Bay State agri- 
cultural society comes the last of the series of 
fairs for New England, and will be unquestion- 
ably the best; it will undoubtedly lead all the 
others. A great deal of interest is already man- 
ifested in it and orders for entry blanks are 
coming at this early day. Many exhibitors of 
live stock make a mistake in delaying their en- 
tries until the last moment. Entries of cattle, 
horses, sheep and swine close September 4th; 
poultry, dairy, bread and bees, October lst; all 
other departments, October 7th. 





A correspondent who is prominent in Massa- 
chusetts agricultural and political circles writes 
to us that “If we didn’t want Secretary Sessions 
where he is I should go for him for lieutenant- 
governor, and Iam not sure but it wouid be 
best todoso as itis.” The suggestion is an 
excellent one and the New ENGLAND FARMER 
and GRANGE Homes would be very glad in- 
deed to do everything that is possible to pro- 
mote the interests of so excellent a man and the 
commonwealth, by the advancement of one who 
would do honor to the position and good work 
for the people. The election of Secretary Ses- 
sions to such a position wou!d be a recognition 
of the farming interests which they have not 
had since the late Simon Brown, editor of the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, held the same office. 





The useful articles which we offer as prem- 
1ums for new subscribers, or sell to old sub- 
scribers at reduced rates, are purchased by us 
from tue manufacturers at wholesale rates and 
given to our subscribers at cost price. We 
make nothing for handling the goods, looking 
tor our remuneration in the increased popularity 
and circulation of the Farmer and Homes. 
Many of these articles could not be purchased 
in the country stores for less than fifty to sev- 
enty-five percent more than we charge. The 
dinner and tea sets are particularly noticeable, 
and are great bargains. At this season, when 
there are so many fruits and berries to be dried, 
we would call especial attention to the fruit 
evap »rator, which by special arrangement with 
the uianufacturers we are enabled to offer to 
our subscribers with a years’ subscription to the 
paper for $5.00. One has been used in the 
editor’s family for two vears, with excellent 
sati-iaction. The sewing machine, griddle and 
other offers are worth reading. Ail these give 
farm rs, or their wives, opportunity to get use- 
ful articles at a much less price than they could 
be obtained in any other way. 





Prof. J. W. Sanborn is by no means con- 
demning the silo, but is contending against the 
fictitious grounds upon which some of its friends 
have assumed to place it. In a letter to 
Breeders’ Gazette he says: ‘“Palatableness is 
one of the pivotal virtues of afood. This virtue 
is often of more importance than actual nutri- 
tive value. Digestibility is of little account in a 
food that cattle contemptuously reject.” 
Silage, he admits, is relished more than the 
same food would be ina dry state, and thus 
less is rejected by cattle. What he objects to is 
feeding cattle too exclusively on silage, partic- 
ularly that made from immature, thickly-grown 
corn. He would feed both grain and fodder in 
such proportion that it would not be necessary 
to force the entire consumption ot the fodder. 
He finds the rejected pieces of cut-corn butts 
make about as cheap and convenient material 
for bedding and absorbent as the ordinary 
farmer occupying corn land can produce. The 
professor is not fightiug the silo, for he pre- 
sumes it has come to stay, but he would give it 
only the credit actually itsdue. Still, men will 
continue to say that he is opposed to the silo- 
It is so easy for one to be misunderstood. 





Cattle show time is now close at hand. Two 
fairs are advertised for the last week in August 
though the “season” begins the first week of 
September with the New England fair at Wor- 
cester, fer which extensive preparations have 
been made by the enterprising local managers 
with every prospect of a very successful exhi- 
bition. The Vermont and Eastern-Maine fairs 
also take place at the same time,—(we fear the 
managers do not have sufficient respect for that 
eninent agriculturist, the minister to Portugal). 

We trust that our readers will take advantage 
of this season to get as much pleasure and profit 
as possible out of it. The agricultural fair 
nowadays serves the two-fold purpose of local 
holiday and instruction. It is a day of amuse- 
ment and recreation for a large territory and 
a'so an agricultural educator. In many in- 
stances the first feature has over-balanced the 
second. While we gladly favor occasional re- 


laxation and amusement for working people 
and think the fairs serve a good purpose in this 
line, we trust that the educational features will 
not be entirely overshadowed. Let every enter- 
prising farmer select from his products the best 
he can find and exhibit them at the fair. Then 
while visiting it make it an object lesson for 
further improvement, comparing notes with 
those who surpass him in any way and finding 
out wherein their methods and procedure en- 
able them to secure better results than he does. 





Commissioner Valentine’s scheme tor intro- 
ducing Swedes into Vermont seems to us un- 
objectionable. If the details can be satisfacto- 
rily arranged the new comers would prove a val- 
uable addition to the population of the Green 
Mountain state. But we fear that the plan will 
not remedy the evil which caused the legislation 
last winter and the commissioner’s appointment. 
One, two or half a dozen Swedish colonies of 
fifty families each will not repopulate Vermont, 
and until the root of the evil is discovered and 
the remedy applied directly to it, no permanent 
cure can be expected, though various expedients 
may furnish temporary relief and satisfaction. 
In this connection we recall an article on the 
cause of the decline of Vermont agriculture 
written some time since by Mr. F. B. Douglas, 
now president of the state dairymen’s associ- 
ation. He argued that a defective agriculture 
was chiefly responsible for the trouble, and that 
few farmers appreciated the necessity of edu- 
cated skill, but followed the example of their 
fathers, unconscious of the changed condition of 
the present time. Could the skill applied among 
the educated farmers of England and Germany 
be adapted to our Vermont farms, said he, it 
would result in a complete revolution. Mr. 
Douglas claims that there are now in Vermont 
farmers who if placed on some of the so-called 
worn-out farms would within ten years quad- 
ruple their present productive capacity, the in- 
creasing returns paying for the cost of improve- 
ments. If these things are so, the mere state 
ment of the fact suggests the remedy. Among 
some of the things needed that Mr. Douglas 
suggests are: The substitution, wherever prac- 
ticable, of horse power for hand power, judicious 
systems of crop production, breeding farm stock 
up to the modern standard of perfection, select- 
ing stock best adapted to the use for which it is 
kept, employing rations so as to secure the best 
results with the least waste of food and energy, 
and adapting production to the changing and 
broader demand of the market to gratify the 
more fastidious tastes of the consumers by an 
improved quality of production—all of which 
require more education and skill than our 
grandfathers ever dreamed of. 

Dr. Hoskins ‘has frequently argued that one 
great trouble with Vermont farming is the 
difficulty of securing freight rates by which 
farm products can be placed in city mar- 
kets in successful competition with the pro- 
ducts of other sections. Dr. Hoskins says 
there are thousands of farmers in Vermont 
who, if they had easy and cheap access to the 
markets of southern New England, would find 
an abundant outlet for a multiplicity of products 
at prices which would make them contented to 
remain in Vermont and cause the price of farms 
gradually to advance throughout the state. 
This trouble suggests its own remedy and will 
not be helped by Swedish immigration. 

The Boston Herald suggests that if coloniz~ 
ing foreigners is to be seriously considered at- 
tention be paid to the nearer French Canadians 
who are thrifty farmers. It seems to us that 
there are many sturdy Yankees in our cities 
and large towns who would be glad to get back 
on a farmif they could purchase one on as 
easy terms as would be offered to these Swedes 
or Canadians. If the commissioner would se- 
cure a list of low priced farms for sale, arrange 
terms of easy payment and low rates of inter- 
est, and advertise them right here in New Eng- 
land—what would the harvest be? 


THE OUTLOOK. 

Another uneventful week. The Sentine), even 
from his outlook, does not discern any events 
of great importance. The Boston base-ball 
nine has maintained a gradually diminishing 
and finally extinguished lead; Pugilist Sullivan 
has got into the hands of a Mississippi grand 
jury; an unusual amount of visiting has been 
going on among foreign potentates; the Massa- 
chusetts rifle team, having beaten all the 
foreigners who stood up before it, has returned 
to its native heath, and had many receptions; 
President Harrison has been resting and hob 
nobbing with Secretary Blaine at Bar Harbor, 
and Mrs. Maybrick has been found guilty of 
poisoning her husband by an English court on 
insufficient evidence. These and other minor 
events have given the daily papers enough to 
fill up with; while civil service reform, tariff, 
political possibilities, the Behring sea dispute, 
and so on have kept the editorial writers from 
rusting. 





CANADIAN DISSENTIONS. 


Popular dissatisfaction with the Jesuit-estates 
act passed by the Dominion parliament, is rap- 
idly bringing on a crisis which is intensifying 
race and sectarian animosities, and may pro- 
duce far reaching consequences This act, 
which was passed some time since, provides for 
the conversion to the Jesuits of certain funds 
arising from estates once belonging to them, 
but which had lapsed to the government. The 
distribution of the funds for the benefit of sec- 
tarian education was left to the approval of the 
Pope, while the whole business was unpopular 
with protestants the last provision was partic- 
ularly obnoxious. Since the act was passed a 
persistent agitation has been kept up to influ- 
ence its disallowal by the government. This 
has been refused and excitement is daily in- 
creasing. While the question has so broadened 
as to include a demand for the revision of the 
whole Canadian school system, and to threaten 
the overthrow of the ministry. Public meet- 
ings, largely attended, are frequently held, and 
very radical determined speeches are made. 


INDIAN LANDS. 


Three commissions are, or have been, en- 
deavoring to secure sales of land by the Chippe- 
was, the Sioux and the Cherokees to the United 
States. The Sioux own about 22,000,000 acres, 
and the present negotiations relate to about one- 
half of the whole tract, which runs up within 
the natural southern boundary line of South 
Dakota, and cuts off communication between its 
eastern and western portions. An attempt to 
purchase this territory was made last year, but 
the hostility of the Sioux was then too great 
to be overcome. Since then, however, the gov- 
ernment has offered better terms, and the neces- 
saryjthree fourths affirmative vote has just been 
secured. Already hundreds of people are 
encamped about the new “promised land,” and 
now no doubt their numbers will be rapidly 
augmented. The land is said to be fertile and 
well watered, and far superior to most of the 
land in Oklahoma. 

The Cherokees are considering the sale of the 
so-called Caerokee strip, which lies immediately 
north of Oklahoma, and contains 6,022,000 
acres, for which the government now offers 
$7,527,500. The Cherokees have not yet cone 








to a decision. The consummation of these pur- 
chases will have important results upon the set- 
tlement and growth of the western country. 


ACROSS THE OCEAN. 


The most important news is not yet made 
public, but is kept in the breasts of the diplo- 
matists. Some of the prophets claim to see 
that a quadrangular alliance has been arranged 
between England, Germany, Austria and Italy 
as against Russia. A little insurrection on the 
island of Crete is assuming some contingent 
importance on account of the possibility that 
Russia may interfere. Some of the interna- 
tional wiseacres claim that England and Ger- 
many will soon be struggling for Africa as it 
will be impossible for them to work harmonious- 
ly with their growing interests in this uncivilized 
country. The Frenci senate has been sitting 
during the past week as a court to try Ganeral 
Boulanger for conspiring against the republic. 
The trial was one-sided on account of his ab- 
sence, but as he is a voluntary exile it was his 
own fault. The court found him guilty. 

SENTINEL. 





THE WASHINGTON FARMERS. 
THE NEW CATTLE OR HORN FLY, 


Many notes have appeared in the papers dur- 
ing last summer and the present summer con- 
cerning a new pest which is worrying cattle in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Northern Virginia. Itis a small fly 
half the size of a house fly which settles in great 
nunbers around the base of the horns and other 
portions of the body where it cannot be reached 
by either the tail or the head of the animal. It 
sucks a moderate amount of blood, reduces the 
condition of the cattle and lessens the yield of 
milk from one-third to one-half. This new 
pest has been investigated the present summer 
by the department of agriculture through the 
acting entomologist, Mr. L. O. Howard, who 
finds that the fly lays its eggs, usually at night, 
in freshly dropped cow-dung and that for the 
development from the egg through the maggot 
stage to the perfect fly again, a space of only 
twelve days is necessary. This rapidity of 
reproduction accounts for the wonderful num- 
bers in which these flies appear, and it follows 
with reasonable certainty that the insect will 
pass the winter in the quiescent stage at the 
bottom of dungs dropped late in the fall. The 
preventive is obviously to lime the dung in the 
fall in places where the cattle preferably stand 
at night. 

BOOK ON GRAINS. 

Dr. Vasey, botanist of the U.S. department 
of agriculture, has just completed a new bul- 
letin on the agriculturai grasses of tha United 
States, comprising not only the information 
contained in the bulletin on the same important 
subject, issued in 1884, but a great many im- 
portant additions. In addition to the scien tific 
description given of each variety or species of 
grass for the benefit of investigating minds, 
the doctor gives considerable information of a 
practical nature in regard to those grasses 
which have been found by experience tobe the 
best adapted to the wants of the farmers in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. Practical sug- 
gestions in regard to the quantity of seed re- 
quired per acre, date of sowing, best time for 
cutting, the soil and climate to wich the va- 
rious grasses are specially adapted, and in the 
case of pasture, suggestions as to the proper 
combination of different grasses to secure the 
best results. The work will be embellished 
with 110 plates and it is probably the most 
complete,{publication on the grass question yet 
issued in a practical and conveneint form. 


RESULTS OF THE DIFFUSION PROCESS ON THE 
LOUISIANA SUGAR CROP, 


Dr. Wiley, chemist of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, has just placed in the 
hands of the secretary of agriculture the report 
of experiments in the manufacture of sugar by 
diffusion on the plantation of ex-Governor H. 
C. Warmoth. In spite of the difficulties the 
comparison between the mill work and the dif- 
fusion process done at the Magnolia plantation, 
which comprises the manufacture of 1,855,230 
pounds of sugar, was in favor of the latter by a 
yield of 54.1 pounds of sugar to the ton of cane, 
the diffusion average being 222 pounds, and that 
of the mill 167.9 pounds. In connection with 
this work it may be stated asa result of the 
work of the department of agriculture during 
the past four or five years, that the improvement 
in methods and the application of chemical con. 
trol to the sugar factories, notably the extension 
of the diffusion process, has already resulted in 
raising the highest average of sugar per ton of 
cane from 150 pounds to over 200 pounds. 
There seems every likelihood that this increase 
will shortly be attained in the general average 
of the state, a result that will add about twelve 
million dollars yearly to the annual sugar crop 
value. 





MORE ABOUT THE SEASON. 

Monticello, Me.: Hay a light crop; oats good ; 
potatoes looking fair. 

West Salisbury, Vt.: Oats a fair crop, cut ex- 
cept a few early sown pieces, considerably rust- 
ed; potatoes promised largely but some pieces 
are beginning to rust and a few complain of 
rotting. Ifsome of them do not rot potatoes 
will be cheap enough next fall; corn an average 
crop; apples will be extremely scarce; every- 
body complaining. 

Charlotte, Vt.: Oats, 45 cents; the new crop 
will be light weight owing to rust; corn will be 
fair if the frost holds off; potatoes are rusted 
and rotting; hay is an immense crop but poor 
quality; apples are rotting; W. W. Higbee has 
about the only fine lot in this section, mostly 
Greenings. Taken together the outlook for 
farmers is bad. High wages and poor and low 
products are working together in disaster to 
farming. The farmer must pay less for labor 
or stop business. 

Rockville, Mass.: Such weather Rye has 
sprouted in the shocks. Corn is tasseling out; 
buckwheat in bloom ; potatoes are rotting bad- 
ly ; Hungarian looks heavy and rank; vegeta- 
tion 1s unusually fresh and green. Garden 
vegetables are in their prime. The cranberry 
crop promises to be large and as apples are not 
plenty, farmers hope to realize a more remu- 
nerative price than has been received the past 
few years. Hay has yielded a heavier crop 
than usual and has been made at rare intervals 
when the sun shone. If ever a farmer had an 
excuse for working on Sunday he had one this 
summer. 





The New Hampshire legislature passed a 
resolution declaring that the legislature has the 
right to regulate fares and freights and to secure 
to the people of New Hampshire suitable train 
and station accommodations, and that it is the 
duty of the legisiaiure to exercise this right 
whenever the public good may require, and to 
delegate to the railroad commissioners all rea- 
sonable authority in the premises. 





A subscriber in Comstock, N. Y., writes: “I 
geta large number of agricultural papers but 
I must say that I value the New EnGLanpD 











FARMER the most.” 


AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 
The Cornwall creamery, Conn., is finished 
and ready for business. 


The celebrated stallion Nelson trotted two 
heats in 2.15 last week. 

The Hanson, Mass., farmers’ and gardeners’ 
club holds its annual exhibition September 6th 
and 7th. 

L. J. Grant of Wapping, Conn., has raised 
three hundred bushels of potatoes to the acre for 
several years. 


The West Washington (Me.) agricultural so- 
ciety will hold its annual fair at Cherryfield, 
September 25th and 26th. 

It is expected that the Minnesota and Dakota 
wheat crop will be 85,000,000 bushels, the best 
crop harvested for the last six years. 


Official figures of the wheat harvest in India 
show the yield to be nearly 26,000,000 bushels 
less than the average of the past four years. 

The Brockton fair is aninstitution that makes 
holidays in south-sastern Massachusetts every 
fall. It isa lively, snappy show, and every- 
body that goes to any cattle show, goes to 
Brockton.— Boston Evening Record. 


The New Hampshire legislature has authorized 
a commission to examine the feasibility ot the 
purchase by the state of timber land upon the 
hills and mountains near the summer resorts, 
with a view of preserving the same as public 
lands and parks. 


The fourth annual field day of the New 
Hampshire board of agriculture will be held at 
Boar’s H3ad, Hampton beach, Friday, August 
30th. Governor Goodell and Secretary Sessions 
of the Massachusetts board of agriculture are 
among the prominent speakers. 

The following is a statement of the business 
at the Turner (M2.) butter factory tor Jun: 


1888 1889} 
Inches of cream. « » « + « « » 45,188 55,949 vf 
Lbs. of butter made. « « « « « 22,6534 28,1114 
Inches per lb... « » + © ae + + - 1.985 1.945 x 
Net per Ib “eo a ne ae eo ae 17 47-100 174 
Total receipts . . . + + + « « $4,787.45 $6,049.47 
Paid patrons. ... . « + . $3,976.55 $5,035.41 
Reserved by Co... . . « « « » $810.90 $1,014.06 


Mr. George J. Manson discusses in the Chres- 
tian Union, the farm as a means of reform, and 
says that poor boys of the city are sent to west- 
ern instead of to eastern farms because they 
are more desired in the west. ‘The cost of 
maintaining a boy is more in the east than in 
the west and tne nearness of eastern farms to 
great cities is a disadvantage as it is aptjto 
make the boy restless, uneasy and discontentec. 

A correspondent of the Springfield Republi- 
can attributes the great success of President 
Goodeli’s administration at the Massachusetts 
agricultural college to his tact in dealing with 
the other professors, and securing the greatest 
harmony and effsctiveness from the faculty. 
The president allows each professor to arrange 
the course of study in his department as he 
thinks best and to take entire charge of all mat- 
ters of detail, b2ing responsible to the president 
only for the results obtained and for keeping 
the workin harmony with the general intent 
of the college. Each professor is therefore per- 
mitted to do the best that his experience and 
ability can device. 

A LIBEL ON BANGOR. 

The managers of the Eastern Maine fair say 
that “‘Visitors to Bangor during the week of the 
exhibition need have no fears of being provided 
with ample accommodations for lodging and 
meals, and at reasonable prices.” They doubt- 
less meant, ‘‘no fears of not, being provided,” 
etc. 





PERSONAL. 
The Shab has left Paris for Baden. 
Thomas A. Edison has arrived in Paris. 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria is seeing 
the sights in Berlin. 


Stevens, the long distance bicyclist, tried to 
find Stanley but fatled. 


Ex-President Cleveland is visiting Congress- 
map Burnett at Southboro, Mass. 

Rumors are once more in circulation that 
Stanley is nearing the coast. 

Professor Arthur S. Hardy of Dartmouth 
College is making a carriage tour of the White 
Mountains. 

President Harrison has been resting at the 
residence of Secretary Blaine at Bar Harbor the 
past week. 

dudge Cumin of Williamsport, Pa., died Sun- 
day as a result of overwork in relieving the 
sufferers at Johnstown. 

Mr. Parnell’s health is impaired. His.physi- 
cians advise him to go to the south of France, 
and remain there till next summer. 

It is said that Thomas F. Plunkett of Hart- 
ford, Conn., who was a defaulter to the amount 
of $300,000 about a year ago, is living in the 
city of Mexico. 


Professor Kemp of the Harvard medical 
school has written a letter to the Massachusetts 
delegation in congress upon the injustice of the 
tariff upon scientific books and instruments 
which adds the cost of intelligence in this coun- 
try and protects no home industry. 


The successor of Moltke, Count Waldersee, is 
making a tour through Switzerland. His pur- 
pose is ostensibly recreation and the improve- 
ment of his health. But there are shrewd sus- 
picions among Swiss officials that the real ob- 
ject of the tour is to inspect the military re- 
sources of the lit’le republic. 





FOREIGN. 

Strange reports come again trom Hayti re- 
garding the savage character of the war which 
is being carried on in that country. 

An attempt was made by a small body of 
conspirators July 30 to overthrow the Sandwich 
Island government. Several persons were 
killed. 

It is reported that the Russian government 
intends to buy all the Polish railways and 
transform them into State railways on account 
of their strategial importance. 

Some engineers in Switzerland are devising 
an aerial railway by which they propose to 
connect two of the peaks of Mount Pilatus with 
wire ropes about 2000 feet long, and to send 
tourists from summit to summit in cars running 
on the wires. 

Englishmen are beginning to find fault not 
only with the system under which roya! grants 
are allowed princes but with the lavish pay- 
ment of public money to wealthy pensioners. 
Tennyson still continues to draw the annual 
pension of $1000 which was awarded to him 
forty years ago. 

The Chinese government has lately intro- 
duced American methods into extensive silver 
mining districts. The works have hitherto 
been carried on in precisely the same way that 
the Greeks and Romans used. Ths excava- 
tions in solid rock necessary to reach the ore 
were all done without powder. 

The consul-general at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in Germany sends an interesting report on stock 
companies and trusts. He says that the fever 








of corporations and other organizations of 
capitalists is raging so highly as to cause the 
danger of an impending industrial and com- 
mercial crisis in continental Europe befors 
many years. He represents the condition of 
the producing laboring people as very deplora- 
ble. 

The tithes by which the clergy of England 
are supported form a charge upon the land, 
and a failure to pay gives the clergyman the 
right to take possession of the land and seize 
upon its undisposed of products. A proposed 
law makes tithes a charge both upon personal 
property and land, and permits the clergyman 
to sue and recover as in the case of any legal 
debt. It will iacrease to an immense extent the 
popular hostility to the Established churca. gj 


A resolution adopted at the recent labor 
congress in Paris pledg2d {tha Freach dele- 
gates to do all in their power toward having 
English taught in the public schools of France, 
while the Eaglish and American delegates 
pledge themselves to endeavor to have French 
made a part of the regular public school course 
in their several countries, in the hope that in a 
generation more workingmen from all over 
the civilized world can discuss together the 
great problems in which all are interested. 





IN GENERAL. 

Heavy forest fires are raging in Montana. 

Thres siz3s of postal cards are soon to be 
issued. 

The Naw Hampshire legislature will ,adjourn 
August 16:h, 

A shock of earthquake was felt in the Adiron- 
dacks on Saturday. 

Camp-meetings are now in order and are gen- 
erally well attended. 

An epidemic of typhoid fever in Caicago has 
been caused by foul water. 

Physicians are experimenting with a recent 
discovery of the elixir of life. 








A Louisiana republican platform adopted last 
week contained only fourteen lines. 

There was an inch ot snow on the summit of 
Mount Washington, Tuesday morning} 

The G2ntiles of Silt Like city won a sweep- 
ing victory at a local election on M onday. 


Two Montana men were imprisoned in a de- 
serted tunnel! for five days by the forest fires. 


The G2rman emperor’s visit to E1gland is be- 
lieved to have created fresh guarantees of peace. 

Religious craz2s among the negroes in vari- 
ous parts of the south are frequently reported. 


The Boston assessors report an unusual in- 
creas? in the value of real estate in all parts of 
the city. 

A party of Japanese have arrived], at San 
Francisco to study the legislative system of the 
United States. 

The New Hampshire legislature summarily 
disposed ot the secret ballot bill by referring it 
to the next legislature. 

Governor Angs of Massachusetts has signed 
a petition to congress for the abolition jot the 
duty on coal and iron ore. 

The Pennsylvania republican state convention 
commended Pension Commissioner Tanner ‘‘for 
his wise and friendly liberality.” 

An orphan asylum in Augusta, Ga., was 
burned Sunday. The children all escaped, 
thanks to the cool-headed matron. 

Atlanta, Ga., has been having exciting times 
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because the postmaster has appointed a colored 
clerk. A riot was narrowly averted. 

Professor Elihu Thompson has perfected an 
invention by which the ends of railroad rails 
are welded into one continuous line by elec- 
tricity. 


A farmer of Warwick, Mass., is missing 
His horse, wagon and clothes have been found 
in the woods. Itis believed that he has been 
murdered. 

An Italian claims to have discovered that oid 
age is caused by a microbe which is inherited. 
He is now studying to find an antidote which 
will destroy it. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire will not 
go to war against each other on account of the 
differences relating to the boundary question 
which the commission has failed to adjust. 


The Massachusetts rifl: team after having 
conquered everything with which they came in 
contact across the water have returned home 
and been the recipients of many honors this 
week. 





The eleven million acres of the Sioux reserva- | & 


tion, which our government has just succeeded 
in purchasing from the Indians for fourteen 
million dollars, promise to invite almost as big 
a rush as the Oklahoma land. 


The death is recorded of the eminent agricul- 
turist, Count Charles de Bouille Senator,';who 
forty years ago introduced Southdown sheep 
into France, and devoted the best energies of his 
long life to the promotion of farmers’ interests. 


It is the purpose of the commissioner of 
Indian affairs to appoint mo person as & 
teacher in the Indian school service who would 
not be able to secure a similar position in the 
best schools for white children in the community 
in which he resides. 

The interstate commerce commission has sent 
circulars to the various general managers of the 
railroads asking them to co-operate with them | 
in securing information bearing upon the rela- 
tions between the railway corporations and 
their employees. The labor organizations have 
also been requested to give similar information. 


More financial failures this week. Messrs. 
Brown, Steese and Clarke, heavy Boston wool 
dealers, have gone into insolvency and onjac - 
count of this failure Mr. Gzorge W. Hollis, 
president of the Hollis Dressed Meat andj Wool 
Co., has assigned. A number of mills are more 
or less involved, and the Riverside and Oswego 
Woollen company of Rhode Island has as- 
signed. 


The number of church communicants in the 
United States is about 20,750,000, and the in- 
crease for one year has been 877,000. The 
Methodists, of whom there are fourteen varie- 
ties, count up to 4,723,881; the Roman Cathb- 
olics 4,438,019; the Baptists, of whom there 
are thirteen kinds, 4,078,589; the Presbyterians, 
of whom there are nine varieties, 1,180,113; the 
Lutherans, 988,008; the Congregationalists, 
475,608 ; the Episcopalians, 459,642. The grow- 
ing religious people in the United States are 
the Roman Catholics, the Baptists, the Metho- 
dists and the Episcopalians; the rest seem to be 
barely holding their own. But in drawing 
these inferences it must be remembered that in 
some denominations the average communicant 
weighs a ton, while in others he weighs only the 
usual average of one hundred and forty pounds. 





The farm at Alstead, N. H., advertised in 
these columns is a genuine bargain which any 
one desiring a farm would do well to investi- 
gate. 
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THIRTY YEARS A READER, 


Grarton County, N. H.: “I have taken 
the New ENGLAND Farmer for over fourteen 
years, and while I have never thought that | 
could get along without its weekly visits, I like 
it much better than ever before in its present 
form.” 

Eastrorp, Conn.: “I like the New Ena 
LAND FARMER in its improved form very much; 
it was a favorite paper of mine long ago; a 
farmer for whom I worked in Khode Isla 
thirty-three years ago had the paper then, 
is still one of your subscribers.” 

VERGENNES, Vt.: “My father has taken 
the New ENGLAND FARMER nearly th 
years, and would hardly think he could ca 
on the farm without it.’’ 


THE BEST FARMERS ARE SUBSCRIBERS 
Prymovutu, N. H.: “I am glad you hay 
improved the New Encianp Farmer 


added those two yery valuable departments, 
the Poultry Column and Women’s Interests; 
and I am much pleased to learn that the paper 
is visiting more and more homes, where its in- 
fluence will surely be seen. For years I have 
long noticed that the best farmers of my ac- 
quaintance were subscribers.” 

SovutH WaTZRFORD, Me.: “I like the 
GranGE Homes very much, and think all good 
Patrons should read it.” 

RockIncHaM, Vt: “For e& year the New 
ENGLAND FARMER has been a constant visitor, 
and received careful perusal. Iam convinced 
tbat it is without a superior in the agricultura 
journalism of America.” 

THE LEADING AGKICULTURAL NEWSPAPI 


A recent issue of the New ENGLAND FARM 


consisted of twelve weil 


j S 

\a . . 

the able management of its present editor and 
Mr. G2orge M. Whitaker, this 


amply maintaining its position as 


| leading agricultural newspaper of this section 
of the country. — Pawtucket, R. 1, Gazette a 
Chronicle. 
INCREASING IN INTEREST. 
‘Chat staunch old newspiper, the N} 
ENGLAND FARMER, began its 68th volume last 


week in a still growing and vigorous manhood. 


Since Mr. Geo. M. Whitaker became its editor 
and proprietor, the paper 
interest and circulation, and is of special value 


has increased in 


to farmers and all owners of land or stock. 
— Reading Chronicle. 
IT RANKS WITH THE BEST. 
An excellent and trustworthy agricultural 


journal is the venerable but progressive and 
wide-awsa ke New ENGLAND FARMER,which be- 
gan its sixty-eighth volume with the new year. 


It ranks with the best as a farmer’s newspaper, 


and well deserves all the success it has 
achieved, and more. Wecountit among our 
most welcome and highly valued weekly vis. 
itors.— Examiner. 

MR. CHEEVER’'S GOOD SENSE. 


Lincoln, Me.: ‘Your paper is a welcome 
visitor each week, and every farmer should read 
it carefully as much valuable information can 
be gained from each issue. Mr. Cheever’s 
familiar talks are particularly entertaining and 
instructive.” 


A Marshfield, Mass., subscriber writes: ‘I 


| am very much pleased with the management o! 
| the New 


ENGLAND FARMER, which I have 
taken since it was merged with the Saturd 
Rambler nearly forty years ago. It never was 
as good as it has been since you became pro- 
prietor. I am glad you retain Mr. Cheever. | 
have great confidence in his common sense and 
am cheered by his agricultural faith and en 
thusiasm.’ 
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,08TON RETAIL PRICES, 


inside Faneuil Hall Market. 





erected Weekly by HILTON & Woopwarp, 
vocal and Mutton; GRO. H. RussEu1, Nos. 


Noro poultry and Game; STURTEVANT & 
7 & - ‘wos. 33 & 40, Beef; J. P. SQUIRE & Co., 
HALF’) S95, Pork, Lara and Hams; Crossy, 
Nos. "he Co,, Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
B80* “Sanp8, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
Bogs: ables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
amt | “2"20. E. RICHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 


Fish op eait & Nuts; Copp, BATES & YERXA, 
ag} 8 r, H. Square, Groceries. | 


" eutter, Cheese and Eggs. 


oa. ¢ B= Brie,each,. . @. 25 
Battier)” "| ,23 @. 28 | Neufchatel,ea@. 6 

Prin tab .e 23 a ° 25 E 8, ¥ doz .¢ 

eee tuby 20 @- 22 | Cape, ».- . @» 20 

eo tub, .18@. 20 Fancy. . .28@. 30 


(70t 
Chee 12 
_ Fruit and Berries. 

‘og—vpk 25 @- 50 ) Lemons, doz 15 @. 30 
Appa. y hb 144 @- 15 | Muskmelons,ea 8g. 10 

ore. doz 15 @- 35 |O-anges, # az 25g. 50 
Bananas s,.10@. 15 | Prunes, ¥h .6@. 25 

series, « 10@~ 15 | Peaches ¥ doz 10@. 40 
Blucberr 25 Oe basket . . $1 50@. 3 00 
Citron ves, ea 10 @. 15 | Pears ¥ doz .25@. 50 
Canter 5 @. 10 | Raisins,lay’sh16 @. 30 
Coe , Valencias, th 8 @. 10 
Daterre , .25 6. 80 | Muscatels,B10 @. 20 
Figs, ¥ | Watermelons ea 35@ 60 

rip rn, bh 10@~ 15 | Zanteour’nts,10 @ 12 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


yj dry, ¥ b+ @+ | Salt, ¥ kit 350 @ 500 

Cod, yy gall. @+ 60 |Lobster,¥ih. . @. 12 

vial My -m,¥ tb @. 17 |Oysters . Common $1 00 
rings, dO ¥ gall . 140 ext 250 

a 'y box @. 35 |Salmon,sm. @. 30 
oe Tongues and Sounds— 

Macken yn. + @- 12] pickled. ., @. 12h | 

Fish--Fresh. 

; -) @ bh. @. 20 |Haddock, YB. @. 8 

«ery ' @. 8&8 |Halibut,¥ 16 1.3@ . 20 

° Lake Pickerel, @. 15 
@. 40 |Mackerel? bh. @. 25 

. @. 8 |Salmontrout.. @,. 15 

: ». @. 15 |Salmon.....@. 35 

beoox, doz * + «@- 40 |Spanish mack. @. 2% 
condara, @. 8 |String Perch doz@. 15 

four’... .20 @. 25 | Soft Shell Crabs doz 1 25 

Gon Turtle ¥ tha. 20 | Whitefish ¥ b .@. 15 


se. ¥ tb old 193. 20 
th. -10 @- 


“ each 


yD .10@. 18] 


Groceries. 
a Maple Syrup +100 
Com Gov. Java @. 31 |Mustard,.. 25 @. 40 
Rio, . « + o2t @+ 27 |Rice,¥b .6,8@. 9 
um Tartar, b @. 40 |Saleratus, ¥ tb 6 9 
aves Sago,# ib... 7 


8660 ©8828088 


Veeoton, # ib. @-+ 6 |Sea Moss, ¥ b. 20 
r..e10 @. 2 |Sugar— 

~ @ Tao ae Granulated tb 1 

.9 @. 10 Powdered. . lu 

alts Crushed .. - 

Oat ml ei. 8h@- 4] Yellow... 740. 9 
ny . . @. 3 | 3pices— 

al .2&g. §& Cassia, ¥ B 30 


Cloves soe 
Allspice ee 
Pepper - » 35 
Ginger .. 25 
Nutmegs «» 


Ryvemeal . + @- 3 
, 1 
Crushe d wheat 8 . >| 
Buckwheat « @- 4 


Vv r 
* Haxail, b’l 675@ 750 
Ta r’s beat » -625 Mace eae 2 
St.Louis. » » » 575 |Starch— 
Horsford’s Prep. @. 18 Satin gloss tb 
Honey, comb, th @. 25 Silver gloss . 
Jellies,inglass 8 @. 25 Crown polish 
jams,in glass20 @. 25 |Tapioca¥Y b. . 
gses Tea— 
Oolong ». ».35 @. 75 
5@. 60 Japan. » »35 @. 75 
Cienfuegos . @- 40 Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Syrup. . -50 @. 90 | Hyson, best . @. 90 
New Orleans @. 65 
Cooking.» « @- 35 


wt 
Oo 


. 40 


a 


@® ececees eeececeo 
° i 8 6 o« 

© 

NI S 








Meats--Fresh. 

Beef, ¥ b— legs, Vt .15 @. 16} 
S$ rioin steak 25@. 28 fore qr, ¥ B 8 @. 10 
xound do..14 @. 15 chops, ¥ .17 @. 25 
Rump do .25 @. 28 hasiet,ea. .6@. 8 
Sirloin, roast 20@. 25 ;Pork,¥ b— 

Zib,roast .15 @. 20 | Roast&steaki0g@. 11 
Chuckrib. »7 @. 10 rib. « « « e10@. Il 
Liver. » » -8 @. 10 |Sweetbreads, 40 @. 60 

Lamb— Siet,@B...6@. 8 
hindgr, #@ 18g. 20 |Tallow,¥B .5 6. 6 
fore ar. @ th 10 @. 124] Veal, hind qr 15 @. 17 

Lard, leaf,. #7. . 10 foreqr »+-7 @. 10 

ried, « » @. il loins, . ». -15 @. 20 

Mutton— head & pluck, 60@. 75 





Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Beef,corned, 6 @. 12 (Tripe, ¥ Bb .8@e 
Smoked, ¥# 20 @. 25 | Tongues, ¥ & 12 @ 
Pork, names, B12 @. 14 Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
Bacon, @ i 12 @. 14 | Pigs’feet, VB @. 
Shoulders— |Sausage,¥ bb Irg @ 
oked,® @. 9 small ..-+ @- 
Corned, bh @. 8 | Bologna, ¥ b83@. 
Sa Up y lb *e ¢ . 9 | 
Nuts. 
Almonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 ;Peanuts, ¥B.8 @. 10 
C tana, ¥ bh 12 @. 15 Pecans, . . -15@. 20 
Chestnuts # qt.. @. 10 |Walnuts,Eng.15 @. 20 
Filberts, ¥ fh 15 @. 20 Naples, 1 ++ @- 20 
Poultry and Game. 


Spring c \ickens, 20g 25 ;Green geese,. @- 20 


Spring ducks . @. 20 |Pigeons,doz. . @ 300 
Fowls,@% .15 @. 18 | squabs,#pr50 @. 60 
\Turkeys, ¥ & 15 @. 20 

Vegetables. 


Beans, @pk.. @. 75 (Mint, bch,.. .-.@-8 
string P gt «8 @. 10 |Onions, pk .30 @. 35 
shell, qt. .8 @. 10 |Oyster plant bch@. 15 

Beets, peck,. . @+» 25 | Potatoes, pk. « @. 39 

Cabbage.ea .8 @. 10 | Peas, split, Wat @. lv 


bunch35@. 40 greenpk. 50@. 60 
Corn # doz .20 @. 25 |Squashes, 
Carrots, # peck @. 40 marrow. -¥b@. 3 
summer. « e @- 


Vu imbers, ’ 4 @. 5 
iff rt cwt 35@40 |Tarnips, pk . @. 30 
@. 2) |Tomatoes qt.5 @. 10 


yy niant e 
UFZ Plant e¢ 





Lettu e, # nd 86. 10 
WHOLESALE MARKETS. 
4\| prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 


otherwise stated 


ing particularly new can be said about gen- 
siness. Although several heavy failures 
curred during the past week the general 
u holds steady and a fairly healthy tone 
prevailsjin most departments of trade, particularly 
‘hose not immediately dependent upon the season. 
The position of dry goods is strong and active and 
t cotton goods is very firm; in woolen 
ls prices are very firm though not a great deal 
8 is being done. The fall business is 
pening fairly satisfactorily with the jobbers and 
‘ie indications point to an active trade. In lines 
‘ business dependent upon the season affairs are 
Summer hotels are doing a losing business 
unt of the very disastrous weather and 
“© whose business depends upon furnishing 
‘i wih supplies complain of the dull times. 
Apples.—There is a good demand for really 
‘Olce apples and the supply of such is scarce. 


Prices ot fancy red table fruit are generally higher 


st week, Fine Astrachans, Williams, etc., 
Command trom $3 50@4 50 # barrel, even in 
;,\ vlesale way, but they must be fine selected 
.. “Ud very uniform in size and quality to com- 
ta the higher price. The average run of com- 
‘tock and cooking apples is about $2 50g3. 
> ommon apples, such as will not go over $1 
A ¥ barrel, are pronty and dull. 
- Apple 


Wl 


Ver 


EW York: 8 when fancy are in good de- 
. \_/ and meeting with prompt and favorable sale. 
uv a, & today—Astrachan, Gravenstein, Blush, etc. 
r $2 50 barrel for fancy fruit; other varieties, 


~ 40. 


,Keans.—The market shows no improvement. 

(1s light and prices on pea and medium beans 

kop. Wer and barely maintained at quotations. 
"g0 grades are arriving more freely, depressing 

i) qt#ity of all they come in contact with. 

,,. f8 are urging sales a little more than they 
© ¥een doing. 


en uote: Choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea, 
3) >: . 20 ® bush; choice N. Y. large hand-pic ed, 
(2-30; small Vt. hand-picked, $2 40@2 45, 


Je écreened pea, $2 10@2 30; hand-picked me- 
‘8 $225@230; choice screened, $2 00@2 20; 
“© yellow eyes, $365@3 75; California pea 
blag, &= 20@2 30; red kidneys, $3 00@3 25; lima, 
297 lb; foreign medium, $155@175; pea, $2@ 
N, Jobbing prices, 10c higher. 
med * York: Marrow beans, choice, $225 ¥ bu; 
red wee $2 *0g2 25; white kidney, $2 80@2 90, and 
19 20 @3 40, 
_ Beet. —The 


yr 


market for fresh beefis firm and 
* «re from L@%c higher than last week. Good 
.°" readily at 7c, and some authorities say 

could be obtained. The supply is consider 
nin hed, and rumor attributes it to the 


% of three great western slaughter-houses. 


4 


F,,.Tsons with whom the representative of the 
toyy .) 88d Homgs talked this morning in his 
Prices « ms the markets expressed the opinion that 

wor \ Still further advance before they are any 


iw’ quote choice and good steers, 53G7¢ ¥ tb; 
buck, ©4100; fores, 3}@4}c; rattles, %3@3}c; 


round, 29%¢; backs, 5a6c; ramps, 10@1ic; 

fini.) S8k¢; loins, 12@16c; plate and extra 

#14 59 “ye $8 50@9; extra $7@8; beef hams 

tripe bf bbl ee neues, bbl $18; hif barrel $9 50; 
“Ebb $3 25, 


8 wai 
iii “e*—The tide has evidently turned in the 
Market. The indications to which we al- 


fish has been confined to small lots. 





luded last week have materialized and things are in 
a better condition. The market at Elgin has ad- 
vanced 2hc and there is an advance here in Boston 
of trom jc to le. As one dealer expressed it in 
talking with the reporter this morning, ‘‘We try to 
buy our goods at 4c advance from last week's 
prices, and to sell them at lc advance.”’ This atiff- 
ening of prices, with a general shrinkage in the 
make, and consequent falling off in receipts, helps 
the market a oo deal. Unless the aavance 
sheuld be over-done by an undue speculative ele- 
ment, when a disastrous reaction would be sure to 
follow, better times are now ahead. 

The makers ,and sellers of butter, however, 
should not allow themselves to be deceived by the 
hopeful tone of the above paragraph. The advance 
is wholly in the finest grades Pienty of ordinary 
butter is offered, which issold at last week’s tig- 
ures, and on such we can not report any better im- 
mediate outlook. The market is full of grades be- 
low the best,and on such prices are in buyers’ favor; 
still if the best stock gets scarce and goes higher 
the result will eventually heip the lower grades. 
But as the cold storage-houses are over-crowded, 
receivers are obliged to keep the goods moving, 
and holders will not refuse any reasonable offer tor 
& week or two to come. Onsuch goods the market 
will remain for a little time in buyers’ favor. As 
the season advances and the weather becomes 
cooler more butter will be consumed, and it is so 
very low that the price wili not standin the way. 
For = during the past week only the low 
grades have been taken, such as could be bought at 
10@l4c. It seems co us as it there might be an ad- 
vantage if somebody would take an interest in ex- 
porting some of the better quality of goods, so as 
to let our foreign cousins find out what good Am- 
erican butter is. This working off the lower grades 
may temporarily help the market, but will not do 
much to develop a permanent business or to help 
the reputation of American goods. 

Jobbing prices on the be-t lots range from 20@ 
2ic, the top price in round lots being 1sic, and with 
lc asked; plenty of good creamery can be ob- 
tained at trom 15 to léc. Ordinary butter is dull 
and hard to quote. The low price of butter makes 
the oleo market very slow indeed, 

_W e quote: Extra creamery, 174@19¢; firsts, 15@ 
17c; New England dairy, good to choice, 15@17c; 
fair to good, 18@lic. 

Elgin—F m at 18} 919}c; last week the price was 
16}c, last year, 19c. 

ae ne — Higa creamery, 18@19c; western extra, 

c. 


St. Albans—General price, 12@13c; selections, 
14@15c. 

New York—Butter market steady under lighter 
receipts. Fancy creamery, 18c, and select dairy 
tubs, 15@16c. 


Cheese.—The mariet has had a little set back 
and is easier again, with a dec.ine of a sixpence in 
Liverpool, making the price there 44s 6p. There 
is but little demand for cheese in a wholesale way 
in Boston as the cold storage houses are full to 
overflowing and purchasers have no place to keep 
the goods. thisis avery unusual condition. A 
few fancy twins are still held at 8}@¥c, but 8a@8ic 
is about the regular quotation for choice northern 
factory, with western selling at 7@7}c. At Utica 
the ruling price is 7@7jc and at Little Falls 7jc. 

Coxi.—The wholesale dealers have a contident 
feeling although the fall tradeis a little siow in 
starting. The retail trade is dull and unchanged. 
There has been a scarcity of vessels and much de- 
tention on account of the bad weather and the de- 
mand for the vessels torice and fruit. The New 
York quotations f. 0. b. are: stove, $4 40,egg, $4 15, 
broken, $390. Local retailers’ quotations are: 
stove $6 00, egg, $5 75, broken $5 5v. 

Eggs.—Choice eggs of all kinds remain as firm 
as we have previously noticed. And as the poor 
stock is being worked off and the weather grows 
cooler there is a little advance all along the line. 
As the season advances bringing cooler weather 
the market will be in a much better condition. 

We quote: Near-by and cape, 20@25c; northern 
and eastern,15@(7c; if guaranteed fresh 18@20c; 
Michigan extras, 144@16c; other western, 13,al4c; 
provincial 14@1é6c. 

New York: Fresh eggs, 17@18c, but stock must 
be strictly fine to bring these prices. 


Flour and Meal.—There is no change to note 
in the flour situation. The market is quiet with 
little demand; dealers are only buying to supply 
their present wants. Corn meal is a littie lower, 
but firm at quotations. Graham fiour is unchanged 
with a light demand; oatmeal and rye flour are 
quiet but steady. 

We quote: Fine and superfine, $2 25@3 35; ex- 
tra and seconds, $3 35@450; Minnesota baker, 
clear and straight, $4 20@550; Michigan stone, 
#4 50@5 00; winter wheat, roller and straight, 
$450@5 00; winter patent, $500@550; spring 
patent, $5 85@6 26; Canada $4 65@5 40; rye flour, 
$343 25; graham flour, $2 75@3 25; oatmeal, $5 40@ 
600. Cornmeal—export cornmeal, $2 10@2 15; do- 
mestic, kiln dried $2 20@230; choice granulated, 
$2 7042 80; bag meal 90@93c. 

Fish.—The receipts of mackerel are increasing 
some, but compared with some previous years the 
present business appears insignificant and the 
dealers deserve considerable credit for holding on 
to the trade as well as they do with the small 
stock under their control. There is no material 
change to note in prices. We quote No. 3, $16@17; 
No. 2, $18@19; No. 1, $21@25 # bbi. Trade in cod- 
Pickle.cured 
Bank are quoted at $3@4 124 ¥ quintal, and dry 
Bank at $3 75@475. Pickle cured shore range 
from $4 50@5 50 ¥ quintal. Fresh fish is scarce on 
account of the weather and dealers have been com 
peiled to cut down their orders. Steak cod sold at 
6@7c: haddock, 3@34c; halibut, white, 17c; gray, 
12@13c; bluefish, 15ql6c, with light supply; sword 
fish, 10@12c: large mackerel, 18@20c; medium, 14 
@l5c; smail, 8@9c. 

Fruit and Berries.—The berry season is 
drawing to a close although there are many black- 
berries yet unripened and slow of ripening. The 
receipts of biackberries are also a little larger. 
Good berries are scarce and firm, The berry sea 
son this year has not been extremely satisfactory. 
There has been only a moderate supply and not a 
large demand. So much wet weather has tended 
to reduce the supply and also to prevent the ber- 
ries from ripening up good and sweet. 

The fruit trade is very good and the stalls and 
stands of the retailers are well loaded with all 
kinds of seasonable goods of remarkably fine 
quality. The display is very attraetive to eye and 
palate with the high colors of peaches, pears, 
plums, early apples, oranges, bananas, and grapes. 
The fruit consuming public is getting ever yeara 
more extensive variety and better quality and this 
year has proved no exception from the time of the 
early Florida strawberries till now. Some of the 
finest Bartletts ever seen in this section from Cal- 
ifornia have been received this week. Very fine 
plums and peaches were also noticed. Choice 
lemons are higher than last week with a good de- 
mand. The supply of watermelons is a little short 
and prices are higher. A few cranberries have 
been received this week. Southern grapes are ar- 
riving in large quantities but many of the arrivals 
are in poor condition. Peaches are not in large 
supply for this season and prices are stiff for those 
of good quality. The Delaware crop, as we inti- 
mated last week, will be smaller thaa it has been 
for many seasons. The railroad companies, how- 
ever, have made some concessions in rates so that 
the shrinkage will be noticed the most in the sup- 
plies that have hitherto been worked off for can- 
ning. Prices, however, will doubtless continue 
firm. Receipts of musk melons are large. Bart- 
lett pears are plenty and dull. 

We quote: Bananas, $1@2 25 per bunch, fancy, 
$3 50; oranges, Mediterranean, $4 00@5 00 # box; 
lemons, $3@6 # box; cantelopes, 50c@$2 00 # bbl; 
watermelons, 22@28c for large; 15@18c for small; 
California peaches, $150@$2 # box (about one 
peck) ; do. plums,$1 25@200 # box; do. pears, $2 50 
@3 5) box; blueberries, 6@10c ¥ qt; blackberries, 
5a@9ce # qt; huckleberries, 7@10c # q:; pears, 
Georgia and Delaware, 75c@$1 # crate; native 
Giffords, $1@150 # bushel; Maryland Bartletts, 
$1 560@2 50 # crate; Delaware peaches, $1@2 50 
¥ basket; grapes—Ives, 30g40c ¥ basket; Muscat, 
$1 50 # 20-lb crate. Crabapples $1 per bush; 
mountain cranberries $5 # bush. 

Our New York reporter, G. S. Palmer, 166 Reade 
St. N. Y., writes us under date of August 13th: 
The present bright, cool weather is specially fa- 
vorable to the handling of perishable fruits gener- 
ally, and with the receipts — only moderate 
we have reason to expect good prices to hold. 
Choice Bartlett pears $250 to $3 # bbl; Clapp’s 
Favorite $2 to $3; others $1 50@2. Grapes, south. 
ern 8 to 12c # tb, Peaches, fancy Jersey, $1 25 to 
$1 50 # basket; other near by $150to $2. Fancy 
muskmelous $2 50 to $3 ¥ bbl. Plums $3 to $4 00. 
Huckleberries 50@75c per box, qrts 7 to 8c 


Grain.— There is only a moderate demand for 
corn and very little offered. Quotations are un- 
changed but the spot market is firm and corn is 
strong to ship from the West. Oats are quotably 
unchanged though the spot market is very firm 
and there is considerably more interest in futures. 
There is little demand and light offerings for spot 
oats. 

We quote: Corn, high mixed, 49}c; steamer 
yellow, 49@49}c; steamer mixed, 484c; no grade, 
46@47ic. Oats, fancy, 38@40c; No. 2 white 354@ 
36c; No. 3 white, 344@354c; low grades, 30434. 
Rye, 65@70c. 

Hay and Straw.—Choice hayis active and 
some extra carloads run as high as $20. There is 
a large supply, however, of ordinary grades which 
are dull and selling at from $14@16 ¥ ton, with 
prices only fairly maintained at that. 

We quote: Good to choice, $17@19; fairto or- 
dinary, $15@16; clover and clover mixed, $11@14; 
swale, $10@10 50; ryestraw, $16@17 50; oat straw, 
$7 a9. 

New York: Prime hay, 85@90c; other grades, 
60@75c; rye straw, 60@70. 

Hides and Pelts.—Hides hold steady with 
freer purchases. A cargo of Montivideos was sold 
at 15ic. Brighton slaughter, 44@5c ¥ tb; country, 
34@4c ¥ tb; western, buff, 5@54c & ib; lamb 
skins, each, 50@70c; calf skins, each, 50@60c. 

Hops.—The reports from the New York hop 
growing region are on the whole very unfavorable. 
A rust or blight seems ,to be affecting the vines 
very badly although it works in streaks, and where 
one section serds out a very gloomy report the ad- 
joining one seems to be doing as well as or better 
than usual. The market is dull. Choice 1488 hops 
are quoted at 14@20c; 1887 at 3@9c; old lots are 
nominal at 2@4c. 

Leather.-The demand is steady and dtalers 
have a fair trade. The shoe factories are generally 
running full and considerable leather is needed 
from duy to day to keep them supplied. Very few 


ofthem have bought ahead to any extent which yA S. Moulton . 





keeps a continual demand for the raw material. 

alers are firm in their views. Finished leather 
is about steady, with wax and kip quoted at from 
10@12ic for No. 1 and No. 2; Bio Grande 
brogan No. 1 and No, 2 range trou 114@13c; 
No.1 and No.2 boot grain, from 12@l5c. The 
top quotations for finest belt knife splits range 
from 30@41 for No.1, and for very choice. Calf 
skins are quoted #8 high as 70@75c for 20 to 30 ths. 
and down to 30@45c for 50to 100 tbs. For hem. 
lock rough leather 16§17c represents the market 
on good goods, but off lots have been sold for less. 
For rough splits the market is steady, with the 
best quoted at 11@13c. Hemlock sole leather for 
good qua ities will range from 17@194c. The crop 
leather market is fully sustained and ranges from 
26@31c for light and heavy backs. 


Lumber.—The tone of the lumber market is 
steady and the demand shows an fimprove- 
ment. Building operations are going on on a very 
large scale. More and more Southern yellow pine 
is being used at the north and is becoming a for- 
midable competitor of Michigan pine. The mar- 
ket is steady on all kinds of northern and eastern 
lumber. The Penobscot river drives are all in and 
most of the St. John’s drives. Clapboards are 
steady and a fair demand is noted. There is 
rather more demand for some grades of shingles 
though generally they are dull. High grades of 
hard woods are as well, the demand for cherry 
and quartered oak being quite active. The high 
grades of black walnut and cherry are in light sup- 
ply in the country and it will not be long, judging 

y present appearances, before they are exhausted, 
Ye quote: Eastern pine coarse No. 5, $16@17; 
Western pine, uppers, $50@52 1 and 2 inch; $57@60 
for three and four inch ; sound match boards, $18@ 
22; six-inch selected sheathing strips, $43@45. 
Southern pine, building and bridge orders, $22 50@ 
25 cargo; flooring, $25@27 cargo. Spruce, two- 
inch plank ordered cargo at $14@14 50; ordinary 
frames, $14 00@14 50; large frames, $15 50@17 50; 
rough boards, $10@13; planed boards, $11@14; 
Vermont spruce 12 foot planed and trimmed, $14 50. 

Hardwoods —black walnut $95@$110; medium 
grades $70@80; ash $40@45; whitewood $25@36; 
cherry $60@95; butternut $55@60; oak $40@46; 
quartered oak $52@55; cypress $31@34. 

Mutton and Veal.—The general tenor of the 
market is unchanged, although lambs and good 
veal are inclined to be firm. 

Lambs, choice spring 10@12}c; common do 8@ 
10c; choice fall 9@104c; common to good, 6@9%c; 
mutton, 8@9}c for choice; poor to good, 54@7c; 
yearlings, 94@i0c; veal, good to choice, 7@8c; 
fancy Yc. 

Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—Mill feed is 
fairly sustained with no changes in quotations. 
Cotton seed is steady at old prices. Spring bran 
to arrive in sacks is quoted $15@15 25; winter, 
$16@16 25; Michigan bran in bulk, $15 50@15 75; 
middlings in sacks, $15 50@19 50; cotton seed meal 
in sacks, $24 to arrive, $25@25 25 for spot. 


Potatoes.—The supply is scarcer this week and 
consequently the prices are firm and the tone of the 
marke’ is strong. $2is the regular quotation and 
some good lots sell as high as $224. There is al- 
most nothing in the market that will go below 
$175. Some bulk stock is arriving from New 
Hampshire which is sold at 65c # bushel. Deal- 
ers are reading the papers and hearing from corre- 
spondents with much interest to get the latest in- 
dications of a crop; the long spell of wet weather 
has injured it very much, and discouraging ac- 
counts of rot are received. 

New York: L. I. Rose, $150@175 ¥# barrel; 
others, #1 37@150, Sweet potatoes, $2 50g3 50¥ 
barrel. 

Pork and Lard.—Are steady with a a good 
trade and unchanged quotations. 

We quote: Long cuts, $14 60@14 25; short cuts, 
$14 00@14 50; backs, $14 25@1450; lean ends, 
$14 50; pork tongues, $18 00; prime mess, $15 00; 
mess, $1350; fresh ribs, 9}c; sausages, ¥94c; bo- 
logna sausage, 7c; lard, choice, 74c ¥ tb in tierces 
and tubs; 10-lb pails in cases, 7jc; 5-lb, 8c; 3:tb, 
8jc; hams, 11@11l4c; smoked shoulders, 8c; 
corned, 7c; boneless breakfast bacon, 1llic; 
pressed hams, 1l4c; choice city dressed hogs, 6}c; 
country, 5jc. 

Poultry.—The market is weak on account of 
the bad weather, but old quotations are nominally 
maintained. The receipts of Western iced stuff 
are large on account of the diminished demand in 
stormy weather, Northern and eastern fresh 
killed lots are in small supply. Live towls are in 
steady, fair demand. 

N. fresh killed—turkeys 14@15c; spring 
chickens, 15@20c; fowls, 13@14c; ducks, spring, 12@ 
l4c; Western—turkeys 10@12c; fowls, 10@12c; 
chickens, 12@1l5c. Live poultry, 10@llc at whole- 
sale and 15c at retail. 

New York: Dressed spring chickens, 14@16c; 
fowls, 11@12c; live spring chickens and fowls, 10 
@12c: dressed—prime, 8@9c. 


Spices.—The strongest feature is the advance 
in p-pper. 

We quote: Black pepper, 154@16c; white pep- 
per, 25@26c; red peppers, 6@8c; cloves, 16@25c; 
Canton and Batavia cassia, 5a€6c; Saigon. 29@30c; 
ginger, 44@4\c; pimento, 7,a@sc; nutmegs, 65@68c; 
mace, 70@75c. 

Starch,—The market on starch is quiet, with 
corn starch firm. 

We quote: Potatostarch at4@4jc; corn, 24.@28c; 
wheat, 5@5jc; dextrine, 43 @5c. 

Sugar.—Raw sugar is very dull and quoted at 

4c. Refined sugar is firmer; granulated, 8}c; 
powdered Yic. 

Truck.—The market is well supplied and a 
fair demand is reported. Native onions are now 
supplying most of the trade and are plenty with 
prices lower. Lettuce has taken quite a jump, 
doubling last week’s quotations. Cucumbers have 
also made a large advance. Choice cabbage has 
dropped off and green peas are higher. Cauli- 
flower, oyster plant, egg plant, turban and bay 
state squash are some of the new vegetables put 
on the list this week. 

Beets, 40@50c ¥ bu; carrots, 50c per bushel; 
onions, Egyptian $150 # crate; natives, 65@70c 
# bu; squash, summer, 50@90c # bbl; marrow, 
$1 # bbl, turban and bay state, $1 50 tb bbl; tur- 
nips, 50c # bushel; native yellow, 75c # bush; 
Russia, $1 50 # bbl; lettuce, 40@50c # dozen; cu 
cumbers, $1 75@2}00 # 100; cabbage, $6 4 100; pars- 
ley, 25437c ¥ bush; string beans, 75c@$1 25 ¥ bu; 
cranberry, 75c@$1 25; wax, 75ca$1 # bushel; shell 
beans, $1 00@1 25 # bushel; sweet corn, $1 00@1 25 
# bbi; tomatoes, 30@50c # bushel; peas, $1 50@2 
# bushel; celery, N. H., $2 75@3 ¥ dozen; Mich, 
25c # bunch; oyster plant, $125 # dozen; cauli- 
flower, $2 0043 00 # dozen; egg plant, $1 50 # doz; 
peppers, 50c # bushel. 

New York: Onions, near by, $200@250; egg 
plant, $2 00@2 50; lima beans, #1 50@2 00 ¥ bag; 
gel 50@75c # crate; Russia turnips, 60@75c 
” bbl. 


Wool.—Fenno Bros. and Childs, No. 117 Fed- 
eral street say: The very heavy and unexpected 
failures in the woolen manufacturing and wool 
business during the past week coming when the 
market from other causes was dull and softening, 
have naturally aggravated the trouble and have 
postponed just so much the day of recovery. The 
vigorous faith in the future market that had ex- 
isted on the part of some dealers up to the present 
time, has been* somewhat weakened by these dis- 
asters, and conservatism is at present the order of 
the day. The fight is still going on on the part ot 
manufacturers to get prices of their goods ad- 
vanced, but except in the case of dress goods but 
little progress has been made. We quote: Fine un. 
washed Vermont and New Hampshire, 21@23c; 
washed fine, 28@30c; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire, 26@28c; washed medium, 35 
@35c; choice Maine super pulled, 40@42c, accord- 
ing to condition, New Hampshire and Vermont 
fine unwashed delaine at 23}@25c; fine washed 
do., 33@35c. 

kKodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 21@22c; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washed 
Nortbern 28@30c; coarse 30@32c; medium 34@36c; 
Eastern pulled ‘‘a’* super 36@43c; “b” super 30@ 
32c; Maine super 40@43c; Michigan X and above 
washed 30432c; Michigan X 32c for the choicest. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
Reported expressly for the NEW ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 

Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


This week . .2,739 12,088 70 18,179 811 
Last week . .3,344 13,875 186 20,789 1,386 
One year ago. 3,179 14,403 90 19,035 1,036 
Horses. « « «+ « 456 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 








STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maines... 1% —|8.1.&Com,—  ~ 
N. Hampshire 75 313] Western- 2,251 8,460 





Vermont .. 79 1629| Canada, — 1242 

Massachusetts 98 12| N. Brunswick — 

New York . . 102 383 eens 
Total. 15 «e+e ee + 0 0 2739 12,088 


CATTLE — SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


e. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 2,141 1515| Eastern .,., 143 123 
Lowell .. 72 1990 


Boston & Me., — 
Bos.& Alb’y 317 8,460) Onf’t&boats 66 
N.Y.&N.E. — _~ 





Total ©0008 0 8 8 0 #8 ow 9 Sead 12,088 
DBOVES OF CATTLE AND SHE#P. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. 
Pn — onl cep. Veals 





G. Town 0 @ 6 2 &'@ 12 2 
w. Ww. Hall & Son eee 17 13 
Taylor & Denison ...,. 1 15 
Glines & Weston ....- 14 5 
N. E. Trafton . . .« 19 12 
I. Cc. Libby & Sons oe = 20 50 
J. H. Gilman Se 6@ @¢,¢ © 15 27 
Je! Peeeere 8 5 
ie ats ME 6s 2 te 9 10 20 
P. W. Thompson & Son. 18 

Canada. 
W. Fisher&Son .... 229 
F. Gosselyn es 0.046 > 205 
8. H. Jones se 8 6 © 205 
A. Gimeras 2 cs cers 203 
B.S. Hastings ...+6 425 

New Hampshire— 

J.Y.Keazer .. cece W 123 
\ Adien & Heath... 34 35 25 

eee 8 30 








J.O.Sanborn,,.,..,. 8 
Dow & Moulton. .... 9 - 69 13 
Aldrich & Johnson e- 


Vermont— 
M.G. Flanders ,,..,. 38 6. 6 30 
L. “Wemker ccccee 26 9 150 5 
C. Ww. Hall *ee @evee 40 2 180 40 
A. Williamson .,.,.,. 4 15 63 
Piper & Pond ...... 19 gis 9 
w.A. Farnham ,,... 6 17 
Kenfield & Chase . -.. 59 90 25 
Combs & Farrar .... 29 147 26 
H. V. Whip le ssvese 18 5 93 27 
F.8. Bimball .. f§.2: 8 10 300 35 
N. K. Campbell ..... 241 12 
H. Ingerson, agent, . . » 112 4 
Remick & Cheney eee 4 4 
G. H. Sprigg eoocvece 25 
B. 8 Hastings Sasas = 3 100 22 
J . aaa 14 
i. Gy BO sé o..o0000 102 
Massachusettis— 
3 G. Henry. ..+-; 32 12 67 
W. E. Hayden *seeee 16 
ee a 50 75 
New York— 
n.d. Det os 118 8 
G. W. Wears 2«s.eee- 2 226 
eee 18 38 18 
w. Scollans 664 £2 69 80 
Western— 
SG sss cea wes 
E. B. Morgan *seeee 112 
> etree 496 
Sturtevant & Haley... 1190 
fA! rere eS 80 
J.A. Hathaway ..... 1006 
eae 80 
N. & G. Chamberlain . . 235 
L. M. Dyer -_ ee ow 6-0 70 
Hollie & Co... «sececee 7,755 
Ww. H. Monroe... «2. 205 





BEEF CATTLE. 


Prices of last week were well sustained, and the 
outlook for the month of September is that beef 
cattle will sell readily at full prices. If western 
cattle hold firm in values, there is no reason why a 
good trade may not be effected on New England 
cattle. 

Grass-fed cattle are beginning to show up in the 
shape of steers and heifers and beef cows from 
northern New York, Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine. Steers from two to three years oldare 
selling at 3ia@3jc ¥ th LW. J, O. Sanborn had 
probably the best northern on sa'e, bought by 
Sturtevant & Haley; they were the right sort and 
well fatted. Among the eastern were some likely 
oxen, iin fine condition for beef, and look as if they 
had daily rations of corn to keep them ripe for 
market. Among the best were four oxen offered 
by W. W. Hall & Son, estimated to dress 1100 tbs 
at 6}c, a fancy price; also a very fat bull at about 
$75, lsteer of 1050 tbs at 6c, 2 steers, av 1050 ths, at 

ic DW. 

“The business in western cattle was not in a 
flourishing condition, and this would seem to be an 
off week. The western steers offered ranged in 
weight from 1000 to 1500 Ibs, and were said to have 
cost jc higher before started from the west. At 
prices beef is selling forin the city, and it being 
the dull month of the year, the prospect of butch- 
ers making advantageous sales seemed to them 
very improbable. W.H. Monroe slaughtered cat- 
tle that cost from upwards to 5c LW, with some at 
less than 4c. 

A number of lots of western were disposed of to 
country butchers, Some were heifers at 3jc # tb. 

N. A. Tratton sold 1 steer of 1120 tbs at 3c LW; 
8 good oxen to dress, 1000 ths, at 6c. I. C. Libby 
& Son 2 oxen measuring 6 ft. 6in. at 8jc LW. P. 
W. Thompson & Son soid 6 steers av 1100 ths at 
$3 65 LW; 2 steers av 900 tbs at 3jc. Glines & 
Weston sold 6 steers av 1050 ths at 3§c. 

Adden & Heath sold 6 steers the average weight 
1050 tbs at $3 30 LL W. H. V. Whipple sold 2 steers 
av 1075 ths and 1 steer of 1220 ths at 3c LW. L. 
Morse sold 2 yearlings and 1 two year-old bull, the 
lot for $44. J, Y. Keazer sold 7 steers av 1200 ths 
at 3ic LW. J. A. Hathaway sold 5 steers av 1510 
ibs at 33c; 3 do av 850 tbs at $3 85; 2 cattle av 1150 
tbs at 4 40; 3 do av 850 tbs at $3 80; 7 cattle av 9970 
tbs at 4c; 5 do av 902 ths at 8c; 2 cattle av 1270 tbs 
at $4 50; 3 cattle av 980 Ibs at $3 60. 

There is but very little falling off in the export 
of cattle from this port. Over 1800 head were 
taken within the past week for England and the 
market is reported by cable at 11@1lic against 10c 
a week ago. The great difficulty in sustaining 
prices is the over-stocked market. Buyers can 
take advantage and bid lower at such times and 
not be refused. Shipments—Steamer Prussian 
took on 496 head for J. A. 5 per ay steamer 
Kansas sailed with 497 cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 
105 cattle by E. B. Morgan; 150 do by J. Gould, 80 
do by J. ef steamer Bulgarian handled 50) 
cattle by N. Morris. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen $5 75 | Second qual. $5 00 @5 25 
Fair to good § 50 | Third quality4 00 @4 75 

Few pairs premium bullocks .. . ..$600g6 50 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were : 
Extra... ..- «$460 | Light tofair $4 00 @4 25 
G'd to prime 4 50 Slim . soe 3 37@@3 75 

A few lots of premium steerscost . . $4 7045 0U 

WORKING OXEN. 

This kind of property is not called for; now and 
then a straggling pair to try the market, but the 
owner meets with poor success. A pair of young 
steers, yoked, was offered by N. A. Troftan, being 
sent in for him to sell. He did not want to handle 
them, being too thin in flesh. Nobody wanted 
them even to turn out, 

MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 

[he weather on Wednesday was rather unpropi- 
tious for a lively demand. There were more buyers 
present than we anticipated and dealers sold a 
good number, some of which were especially 
choice, selling from $50@65, and warranted to give 
a large vield of milk. Prices generally were sus- 
tained on best grades. 

I. C. Libby sold 3 springers at $40 each; 2 nice 
milch cows at $50 each; lcow $30; P. A. Libby 
sold 2 springers at $40 each; 2 milch cows $33 
each. L. Morse sold 1 milch cow $34; N. A, Traf- 
ton 1 new milch cow $40. 

N. A. Tratton sold 5 milch cows at $36 each; 1 
do at $40; one springer heifer at $25; W. W. 
Hall & Son sold 1 new milch cow at $42; Glines & 
Weston sold 2 choice cows at $50 each; W. Scol- 
lans sold 5 new milch cows at $48 each; 3 do at 
$50 each; 2 do at $45 each; 4 springers at $40 
each; 2 do at $38 each; J. S. Henry sold 2 nice 
cows $50 each; 2 at $4250 each; 3 do at $45; I. 
C. Libby sold 10 cows at $4090; 5 for $150; 2 
springers $3759 each; J. Melloy & Son sold 1 
choice springer at $63; 1 do milch cow $65; 1 
springer $40; D, Fisher 1 nice springer $55. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


There was but little difficulty in obtaining sales 
of lambs. The movement was quite early in the 
day, and near 4000 head were sold before 10 A. M. 
on Tuesday. Some of the city butchers were de- 
pending entirely upon such as they could buy at 
union sheep houses. Hollis & Co. were buying as 
usual, and it looks as if they intend to buy as freely 
as ever. Prices were held firmly on all grades of 
lambs, and Canada stock wasin good request, S. 
H, Jones sold 205 lambs, av 66 ths, at 64c. F. Gos- 
selyn sold 230 lambs, av 63 tbs, at6}c. W.A. Farn- 
ham gold 15 lambs, weight 730 tbs, at 54c; 2 sheep, 
av 70 ths, at 4c. A. Gingras sold 203 lambs, av 63 
tbe, at 64c. G. W. Wears sold 105 lambs, av 70 ths, 
at 64c; 11 sheep, av 120 tba, at 44c. C. A. Burdick 
sold 105 lambs, av 60 ths, at 6ic; 11 sheep, av 110 
Ibs, at 4c. KF.S. Kimball sold 20 lambs, av 65 tbs, 
at 61c; 48 sheep, av 95 tbs, at 4}c. 

Prices—Sheep and !ambs in lots 2}@5c # tb for 
$2 2545 ¥ head. Spring lambs, 44@64c ¥ bb. 

VEAL CALVES. 


It was supposed that butchers clubbed together 
last week and made a price on veals to counteract 
the loss on veal the previous week. This week we 
find prices up again the jc with sales largely at 4} 
and 5c per tbh, and some lots at 5}c. Arrivals 
lighter by several hundred. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@5}c. 

SWINE. 

Western live hogs are still lower by jc per ib, 
being delivered here at 4} @44c per th. J.P.Squire 
& Co., are slaughtering about 2000 head a day and 
find the pork demand good. Butchers were pay- 
ing 54c D W for northern, but say there is no 
money in them at these prices. Small pigs inlight 
cemand and sales effected at $1 50 to $5 per head 


LIVE POULTRY. 
Two tons on the market. Chickens and all sorts 


at 10c. 
HIDES, &c. 


HIDES, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
4@6ic # Ib; country do 4@44c # tb; calf skins 5c ¥ 
th; tallow Brighton, 3@4c; country 2@24c; Dairy 
skins 15@30c each. Pelts 50c@80c each, 

HORSE MARKET. 


There was but little stir amongst horse dealers 
ana not much encouragement in shipping horses 
to any extent during August and a part of Sep- 
tember to the Boston market. In many instances 
where sales are made dealers are obliged to take 
doubtful paper instead of cash and they do not 
care to handle much stockinthat way. AtcC. H. 
and E. Snow’s stable the arrivals were 3 car loads. 
At International Horse Exchange sales were 
made at from $100 to $225. At E. Ham & Co’s 
2 car loads sold at from $125 to $350 including 
heavy draft horses of 1600 pounds. 





HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 


Chicago—Cattle—Strong for good, but others 
weak. Beeves, $4 50@4 65; stockers and feeders, 
$2@3 20; steers, $3 50@4 50; cows, bulls and mixed, 
$1g3; Texas cattle, $1 75@3 20; natives and fhalf- 
breeds $330@390. Hogs—Slow; mixed, $4 10g 
4 25; heavy, $3 65@4 25; light, @4 30@@4 75; skips, 
$3 50g4 50. Sheep—Market steady; natives, $3 50 
@i75; Westerns, $3 60@420; Texans, $3 50@4 15; 
lambs, $4 75@6 ¥ head. 


BONDS AND STOOKS, 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
Co., 121 Devonshire street, Boston. 


The general rise in the railroad stock list which 
began some three or four weeks ago, and has con- 
tinued moderately so long that in the aggregate 
the percentage of advance is considerable, seemed 
to reach its climax on Tuesday of this week, and 
on Wednesday prices generally fell off again. This 











WANTED. 


30,000 44 inch j thick Hard Wood Staves. 
M. HICKEY & CO., 
19 Doane St., Room 8, Boston. 








discourages the advocates of the theory that the 
cause of the rise was the ‘‘discounting”’ of a **pros- 

erous future,” and that it was a token of the sure 

eginning of ‘better times.’’ The reaction is evi- 
dence of the soundcess of the old proverb that 
“one swallow does’not make a summer.” Wall 
strest and State street no doubt will ‘discount’ 
that “prosperous future’? more quickly than any 
other business centres will. There is no body of 
business men quicker to apprehend coming wel- 
fare or coming distress in business quaditions 
than is the membership of the Stock Exchange. 
But the time has not come yet for any general ad- 


vance in the prices of railroad stocks to be well 
maintained. 
Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe lst. eeecevee 116} 
Boston S aSear = R.768 oe ee ee + 6 « 108; 
Boston & LowellR.R.78 «66 eee e+ 6 * 1084 
Boston & Maine R.R.78 «66 ee eee es 113} 
Eastern R.B.68 «+s eeseenes eves 1264 
Boston Water PowerCo..,.ceseesvesee 6 
Bell Telephone seeeodsesn,seescso** 
Boston & Albany BR. BR. . ees eeever 217} 
Boston & Lowel R. R. *seeseenveeves 162 
Boston & Maine R.B. «se cence vses 202 
Boston & Providence B.R. ... 2+ +s es 208 
Cent. Mass. R. BR. pref. Se 6e¢ee64 6.6.69 
Cheshire R. BR. pref. ees & eeee 101) 
Connecticut River R.B.. «6 ++ se 6 2 © + 200 
BORE. Eee tos eew eee oo ens ce o 1 
Fitchbur te See 6¢€eos, 0.006800? 69 
New York & New England R.R......,. Sit 
New York & New England R.R.¥%s.,.. , 1284 
Northern B.B.. 1. sce vccecec coe cc « MOR 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain B. R. com- 

ra rerwrtrrwrrcernurunree ne 73 
Old ColonyR.B. . ec ccvvcsisrvvee 17 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R...... 123 
Rutland, B. BR. pref... ».scccsvevee 40 
Rutland R. R. 68... TOR Ovo dees 68 1113 
Union PacificR.R. ...eceeeseeeee+. 62 
U. 8.4 per cents **e#e es Fens @ 4 6 O° ¢ 128 
U.S. Pacific 68 1895. . ,aee eo 28 2 68 8 0 118 
Vermont & Mass. R.R. Co. 208 666 83 0 1334 
West End Land Co Sec hieeeaee 0 Oo 6 2 
Worcester, Nashua & Roch. R.R. Co... + » 120} 





SEE HERE! 


If you want to read people AS YOU WOULD A 
BOOK, send for ‘‘Heads and Faces.’’ It will save 
you many disappointments in social and business 
life. 200 pages. 250 portraits. 40 cents postpaid. 
In cloth, $1. Address at once A. P. REED, South 
Bridgton, Me. 


W RINGERS AND CARPET 
SWEEPERS. 


The largest stock in New England to select from. All kinds 
and sizes. —% a specialty. Also dealers in rubber goods 
and garden hose. PRESCOTT BROS.,62 and 64 Cornhill 
Boston 


SYIOO OO will cover all necessary ex- 
©) saad ° penses for a school year of 
39 weeks at CUSHING ACADEMY, Ashburn- 


ham, Mass. Send for catalogue to H. 8. COW- 
ELL, A. M., principal. 








ees ee ae and 
General Culture. Desirable Positions 
open to progressive students. All interested 
will receive valuable information Free, 
by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 
Lhe ED to correspond with a party who 
has made dairying a paying business, and 
is willing, on account of health, to remove South. 
Address V. LETOVEY, 
Wartburg, Morgan County, Tenn. 


~ PROF. CHARLES E. COLBY 
Parachute Jumper and Aeronaut. 


Address, ;/JOSEPH F. DOYLE, 303 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Legal Aatices, 





YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. MIDDLE- 
+ SEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. To all persons interested 
in the estate of WILLIAM PARKER, late of Reading, in said 
County, deceased, greeting: Whereas, JAMES D. KIMBALL, the 
administrator of the estate of said deceased, not already ad- 
ministered, has presented for allowance the first account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at 
Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday of September 
next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. And said admin- 
istrator is ordered to serve this citation by publishing the same 
once a week in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper 


printed at Boston, three weeks successively, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of said 
Court, this fourteenth day of August in the year of our Lord 


one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
EDWARD O'NEIL late of Acton in said County, 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, MARY O'NEIL the 
administrator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the first and final account 
of her administration upon the estate of said de- 
ceased: You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be holden at Cambridge in said 
County on the first Tuesday of September next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. And said administratrix is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a 
week in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a news 
paper printed at Boston, three weeks successively, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, be- 


fore said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day of 
August in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred ard eighty-nine. 


J. H. TYLER, Register, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU= 

SETTs, MIDDLESEX, S.S. PROBATE 
COURT. To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of REBECCA 
H. BUTTERS late of Wilmington in said county, 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, certain instruments 
purporting to be the !ast will and testament of said 
deceased and codicil thereto have been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by LEMUEL 
PoPE who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to him the executor therein named: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge in said Coun- 
ty of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of Sep- 
tember next at nine o’clock before noon to show 
cause, if any you }have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspa 
per called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this thirteenth day of ;August 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 

















OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETS. MIDDLESEX SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of SARAH 
A. PRATT, late of Dunstable, in said County, de- 
ceased, intestate: Whereas, application has been 
made to said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion On the estate of said deceased, to MARTHA 
H. SAGE, of Billerica, in the County of Middlesex. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court 
to be held at Cambridge in said County of Mid- 
dlesex, on the first Tuesday of September next at 
nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any 
you have, against granting the same. And the 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-sixth day of July, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
nine. J. H. TYLER. Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
ANDREW J. WILLIS, late of Acton, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, ASAHEL 
BALCOM, the administrator of the estate of said 
deceased, has presented for allowance the first and 
final account of his administration upon the estate 
of said deceased; You are hereby cited to aprear 
at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge in 
said County, on the first Tuesday of September next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week 
in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper 
rinted at Boston, three weeks successively, the 
ast publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this third day of August, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate 
under the will of ABNER P. WYMAN, late of 
Arlington, in said County, deceased, testate, given 
in trust for the benefit of SUSAN M. WYMAN, 
and for other purposes. Greeting: Whereas, 
FRANKLIN WYMAN, DANIEL WYMAN and WIL- 
LIAM WYMAN, the trustees under said will, have 
presented for allowance the first account of their 
trusteeship; You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the first Tuesday of September next, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said trustees are ordered to serve this citation 
by publishing the same once a week in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, @ newspaper printed at Bos- 
ton, three weeks successively, the last publication 
tobe two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esq., Judge of 
said Court, this thirtieth day of July,inthe year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 














anal UG MACHINE. 

Leads All its Competitors. It works either rags or 

yarn, is Simple, Durable, and Easy to Operate. 
c 





rice, by mail, Plain, $83 kel Plated 
1.50. Satisfaction Guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send for Circulars. Agents Wanted. 


C.W.CRIFFIN &CO., FranklinFalis, N.H. 


‘Natural and Artificial Duck-Culture.” 


HIS BOOK is a complete trea- 
tise on the culture of ducks, 
with illustrations of breeding 

and brooding houses; cuts of eggs 
in all stages of incubation, etc. 
Giving alsoan experience of near- 
ly thirty years by the author. 
Price 50 cents 


JAMES RANKIN 
South Easton, Mass 














Cheshire Pigs, write C. C. Phelps, Vernon, N. Y. 


E. PENDLETON, Agent Red House 
e Farm, New London, Conn.—CHOICE 
YORKSHIRE PIGS. 


OLLIE Pups, and Land and Water Fowls— 
W yandottes, Golden, Silver, etc. 
Cc. C. PAINE, P. O. Box 34, So. Randolph, Vt. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 

New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected b 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holiand, 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence ana 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A 
RUSSELL, Prop’r JAMEs C. Poor, Manager 


_ LANDS. — 


Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland offer supe- 
rior inducements to persons seeking pleasant and 
rofitablehome3. Low priced farming and grazing 
ands, timber and mineral lands, manufacturing 
sites, business locations, etc. 

For full information, given free of charge, write 
to M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Immigration 
Agent, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure bilious and nervous ill-. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
O, BENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
tor Security. 


For a descriptive pamphlet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen Ag’t, Office 9,10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ERRORS 


—QOrF— 


YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Youthfut 
Indiscretions, Lost Manhood, Mucous 
discharges, Eruptions of all Hinds, Decay, 
Debility, Consumption, Excesses, Night 
Emissions, Waste in urine, Seminal weak- 
ness, Disease of the Hidneys, Bladder, and 
other organs, Impetence, Overwork, Weak- 
ness of mind or body, Excesses in old or young, 
Varicocele, Spermatorrhea, Wasting 
away and nervous prostration can be radically and 
permanently cured by the use of our famous pills. 
They are safe, prompt and effectual, the original 
and only cure fer the above Diseases. Price 
$1.00 per box of 60 pills or six packages for $5.00 
which will cure most cases. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 


24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen may consult with us at our office free 


of charge. 
Established 1869, 


Copyrighted 1889 by F. B. Hiller. 


























EARLY DECAY. 


Tho Woful Curse of 
wife, the common 
cause of Weakness 
and Early Decay of 
Mind, Nerves and 
Sody, Producing 
“exual Decay, Lost 
Power, Drains, 
Kicht Losses, Fali- 
ing Fits, Weak 
Memory, Pimples, 
Clammy Hands, 
Weak Eyes, Insani- 
ty, Torpor, Bash- 
fulness, Paralysis, 
Wasting and Smaliness of Organs, 
Varicocele, &c. 


PERFECT CURE and FULL VICOR 





, 
Full Strength, Potency and Development of Parts, with 
new Brau and Nerve Power, or we forfeit $1,000 
POSITIVE PROCES, Doctors’ Evidence, Dis- 
covery, List of Cases, References, Symptoms, Met 


and Prices Mailed FREE, Strictest Secrecy. Consul- 
} ' 
ion Fy Address 


tatic ree. J 
Desion-Dupre Clinique 


+» 165 Tremont St., Boston, 
Wy . Mi N 4 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLt 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
mr 
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<a) ®. Se ET paso—crso0? 
’ ’ 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 

Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 8ST. PAUL, 8T. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO 8SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and O A, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
vyoints and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Zeeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHI ‘AGO, ILL. 
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WHAT THE BURDOCK WAS GOOD 
FOR. 


‘*Good for nothing,” the farmer said, 

As he made a sweep at the burdock’s head, 
But then, he thought it was best, no doubt, 
fo come some day and root it out. 

So he lowered his scythe, and went his way, 
To see his corn, to gather his hay; 

And the weed ae safe and strong and tall, 
Close by the side of the garden wail. 


‘Good for a home,” cried the little toad, 
As he hoped up out of the dusty road. 

He had just been having a dreadful fright— 
The boy who gave it was yet in sight. 

Here it was cool and dark and green, 

The safest kind of a leafy screen. 

The toad was happy; ‘For,’ said he, 
“The burdock was plainly meant for me.”’ 


** ;ood for a prop,”’ the spider thought, 

And to and fro with care he wrought, 

Till he fastened it well to an evengreen, 
And spun his caales fine between. : 
’Twas a beautiful bridge—a triumph of skill ; 
The flies came ‘round, as idlers will; 

The spider lurked in his corner dim, 

The more that came, the better tor him. 


“Good for play,” raid a child, perplext 

To know what frolic was coming next. 

So she gathered the burrs that all despised, 
And her city playmates were quite surprised 
To see what a beautiful basket or chair 

Could be made, with a little time and care. 
They ranged their treasures about with pride, 
And played ail day by the burdock’s side. 


Nothing is lot in this world of ours; 
Honey comes from tie idle flowers; 
The weed which we pass in utter scorn, 
May save a life by another morn. 
Wonders await us at every turn, 
We must be silent, and gladly learn. 
No room for recklessness or abuse, 
Since even a burdock has its use. 
—St. Nicholas. 








‘“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 
CHAPTER I, 

‘‘Shall I wear it, or not?” said Doris 
Carew. 

She was standing in her dressing-room, 
and in her hand was a plain gold bracelet, 
on which was engraved the motto ‘‘No- 
blesse oblige.” It was Doris’s twenty-first 
birthday, and the bracelet had come that 
morning, amongst the numerous gifts that 
were making her dressing-table look rather 
like a stall at a fancy fair. 

‘‘Shall I wear it?” she repeated, a little 
doubtfully, and then her lips relaxed into 
asmile. ‘‘How extravagant it was of him 
to buy it! but I suppose the motto tempt- 
ed him. I wonder if he remembered the 
night when we were all choosing mottoes, 
and he and I both fixed on that? I won- 
der—” 

‘‘Doris,” said Lady Carew, now coming 
into her daughter’s room, ‘‘are you not 
ready? Sir Philip Chisholm has been here 
nearly half an hour.” 

‘‘But that is his own fault, if he chose to 
come before the time,” said Doris, with 
unanswerable logic. 

She clasped the bracelet on her arm and 
followed her mother down stairs, and out 
into the garden, where the freshly-marked 
tennis-courts shone in the afternoon sun, 
and Sir Philip Chisholm, a tall, soldierly 
man, with iron-grey hair and a keen, 
bronzed face, was walking rather discon- 
solately by Lord Carew’s side. 

Another man was there also, a young 
lieutenant, whose face brightened at the 
sight of Doris, and then relapsed into a 
gravity born of the tact that his regiment 
was under orders for India, and that this 
would be his last day at Undercliff, or, in- 
deed, in England. 

It is permitted to aman to look sad 
when he is looking his last on ‘*England, 
home and beauty,” and though Wilfrid 
Lyle wore a brave enough front all day, 
when at last he found himself standing by 
Doris on the verge of the cliff, and gazing 
down on the sea that was to bear him 
away from her to-morrow, the face the girl 
saw in the luminous June twilight was very 
grave and sad. 

Doris herself was conscious of fighting 
against similar feelings, but the conscious- 
ness only made her anxious not to betray 
them. 

‘*Every one is going in now,” she said 
suggestively, looking towards the house. 

‘‘Is that any reason why we should ?” 
said Mr. Lyle quickly. ‘My last night, 
Doris; and if we wait a few moments the 
moon will be up. _ I should like to see it 
rise once more with you.” 

The sea lay full in front of them, the 
water looking dark and still in the evening 
light, and the waves breaking in soft little 
ripples on the beach below. Overhead 
the sky was palely blue, but almost as he 
spoke it seemed to widen and brighten, 
and a streak of gold gleamed on the wa- 
ter’s edge. 

‘‘There it is!” said Doris, under her 
breath—‘‘Oh, Wilfrid, how lovely it is! 
When one sees anything so beautiful as 
that, doesn’t it seem as if all one’s life 
must be nobler and better for having seen 
it?” 

**Yes,” assented Mr. Lyle, in a tone of 
deep conviction. But he was looking at 
Doris, not at the moon and sea. 

It he had only been rich—as rich as Sir 
Philip Chisholm, for instance, who had 
come back from India with a lac of rupees 
and a K. C. B.—what might he not have 
ventured to say to hernow? But what 
right had he to speak of love to this 
proud young beauty, who could a: _ittle 
mate with a poor ’Squire’s son as if she 
had been a princess of the realm? ‘There 
was some distant cousinship between them 
that gave him the entree of the house and 
the right to call her ‘‘Doris,” but he told 
himselt bitterly that Lord Carew would as 
soon think of giving Doris to his footman 
as to him. 

And Doris? This was the question 
which had been shaping itself on his lips 
all day, but which it seemed to the penni- 
less Lieutenant honor forbade him to ask 
of Doris tonight, Doris, who had smiled 
on him, he knew, but whose smiles were 
like the sunshine, and fell equally on the 
evil and the good—or, at least, upon Sir 
Philip Chisholm and himself. 

There was, perhaps, not quite the equal- 
ity he imagined; but Wiltrid Lyle was 
humble in his love, as all men who love 
worthily and well. But humble as he was 
and sternly as he had told himself that it 
would be a base requital of Lord Carew’s 
hospitality to make love to the young 
beauty, who was destined for so much 
more brilliant a match, Wilfred Lyle felt 
his resolution almost overthrown as Doris 
moved her arm, and the moonlight glit- 
tered on the bracelet he had sent her that 
morning. Would she have chosen that of 
all others to wear today if she had not 
liked him a little ? 

But that did not alter the fact that he 
had no right to woo her; and was not the 
legend on the bracelet he had chosen for 
‘* Noblesse eblige?” Would she ever guess 
all that it meant to him, and all he was to 
surrender for it ?” 

He stood so long silent that Doris 
glanced shyly at him, and then looked 
away silent as himself. Something in his 
face made it impossible for her to speak. 

She stood by him with half averted face, 
looking at the smooth summer waters, and 
listening to their splash upon the beach. 
Suddenly he moved a little forward, with 
a quick, impatient gesture. 

“Do you know what I should say to- 


night if I were a rich man, or—or a cad!” 
he asked abruptly, coming so close to ber 
that their shadows blended on the narrow 
pathway behind them. 

Doris did not answer; what answer 
could she make? She stood quite still, 
the color mounting to her face, and her 
heart beating till she thought he must hear 
it as plainly as she did herself. Her fin- 
gers plucked restlessly at the flowers that 
lay against the slim white throat, and he 
laid his hand on hers. 

‘*Don’t,” he said. ‘‘Give me one in- 
stead. It is all I ask, Doris; all I dare 
ask before I go.” 

Doris hesitated, for the flowers were, as 
Mr. Lyle knew well enough, forget-me- 
nots, and Doris Carew was not a girl who 
gave flowers tor the asking, least of all 
flowers like these. But at last she took 
one and held it shyly towards him, and the 
long fingers closed on hers. 

There was a silence that seemed vocal 
to both, and then Wilfrid loosed her hand 
with a long-drawn sigh. 

‘‘There is a motto,” he said, touching 
lightly the golden circlet on which the 
moonbeams glittered cold and bright, 
‘that every gentleman, however poor, 
may take for his own. It is mine, Doris, 
though it means the surrender of all that 
could make life worth having. I can not 
tell you what I would tonight, for both of 
us have duties, and the motto we both 
have chosen is, Noblesse oblige.” 


CHAPTER II. 


It is three years later, and Doris Carew 
is unwedded still. Lovers have come to 
her in plenty, men who wooed her for her 
money, and men who wooed her for her- 
self, but she has had the same answer for 
them all. She does not wish to marry, 
she says, or at least not yet. 

The words might seem to leave a loop- 
hole for hope, but no one who hears the 
shy thrill in Miss Carew’s voice, or sees 
her eyes when she utters them, ever hopes 
again. They go away, one after another 
and Doris does not regret them. She is 
content, well content, she tells herself, on 
one of the sweet summer evenings that al- 
ways bring Wilfred to her mind, as she 
sits on the branch of a great tree that 
grows conveniently low, and looks straight 
before her with eyes that are wistful 
rather than sad. And then she smiles 
ever so little, and whispers again, ‘*Well 
content—to wait !” 

She has come out to gather flowers, and 
the size of her basket bears witness to the 
magnitude of her intentions; but the bas- 
ket is empty, and the flowers bloom un- 
gathered at her feet. She is lost in 
thought, in musings that are not without 
sweetness, but that give a pensiveness to 
her face that was not there three years 
ago, and which ends at last ina long-drawn 
sigh. 

ee is just three years since Wilfrid Lyle 
went to his man’s life of circumstance and 
change, with its rare touches of memory 
and teeling, and Doris was left to a girl’s 
lite of memory and feeling, with its infre- 
quent touch of circumstance or change, 
and she has scarcely heard of him since. 
Sometimes she sees his name in the papers, 
and once or twice her father has heard 
from him, and that is all. There was a 
letter yesterday, stiff and formal. as a 
man’s letters are apt to be when the 
thought that may not be spoken outruns 
the commonplace civilities that may. 

‘‘Remember me to Doris, if she has not 
forgotten me ” Wilfred had written, and 
Lord Carew, reading nothing between the 
lines, had read it out before them all. 

‘‘No, [have not forgotten him,” Doris 
said quickly, but with such a flaming blush 
that Sir Philip Chisholm, who was dining 
at Undercliff, asked in a startled voice ot 
whom they were speaking. 

‘‘Who ? who, did you say?” he stam- 
mered, looking at the foreign letter in 
Lord Carew’s hand. 

‘*Wilfrid Lyle, a sort of nephew of mine, 
in the Rifles, you know. Don’t you re- 
member he was down here two or three 
years ago ?” 

Sir Philip did not remember it, but the 
name fixed itself now in his mind forever 
—the name at which Doris bad blushed. 
It had come to be patent to every one that 
Sir Philip Chisholm was paying his ad- 
dresses to the stately young beauty who 
had sent away so many younger men, but 
though he owned, with a sigh, that he had 
never received anything that the most san- 
guine man could take for encouragement— 
nothing but those pleasant smiles which 
Doris accorded to all, and which, as Wil- 
frid Lyle bad said, tell equally on the evil 
and the good—he had always comforted 
himself by the reflection that if she showed 
him no preference, he could certainly 
point to no one more favored than himself. 

And now, here was Doris blushing like 
the morn! Was it wondertul that he felt 
he should never forget the name of Wilfrid 
Lyle? 

He did not hear it again at Undercliff, 
but some months later he was dining at 
Parkhurst, and the name smote his ear at 
mess. There was the clatter of many 
tongues, and Sir Philip was a little deat, 
but he caught Mr. Lyle’s name, and it 
seemed to him that it was a wedding they 
were talking of. 

«Did I understand you that Mr. Lyle is 
married ?” he asked his neighbor, a very 
unfledged lieutenant, who seemed to have 
almost lost his normal shyness in speaking 
of the event that might mean so much to 
Colonel Sir Philip Chisholm. 

‘Yes, last week,” answered the boy 
readily. ‘‘He married a cousin of mine, 
an awfully jolly girl, and I’ve just come 
back from the wedding. They met on the 
steamer coming home.” © 

‘‘Was his name Wilfrid ?” asked Sir 
Philip very anxiously. 

‘Yes, I think so. But Kate was shy, 
and always called him Mr. Lyle.” 

‘“‘You’re not sure about the Wiltrid, 
then? I should very much like to know. 
I—I fancy he may turn out to be an old 
friend of mine,” said the Colonel menda- 
ciously. 

He looked so anxious and disturbed that 
the young man said he believed he had one 
of Lyle’s cards in his room, and would 
look for it after dinner, and Sir Philip 
took care that the promise was kept. 

Before he rode home that night he had 
seen the card, and the name upon it was 
‘Wilfrid C. Lyle.” 

Sir Philip Chisholm felt that the oblong 
little bit of pasteboard was a trump card 
for him, and played it the next time he 
went to Undercliff ; but he knew very little 
of Doris it he expected her to show an out- 
ward wound. Just for a moment her lips 
were white, or he fancied so; the color 
was in them again so quickly he could not 
be sure, ‘To pain Doris was not his de- 
sire, only to let her know that the man at 
whose name she had blushed a year ago 
could be nothing to her now. And as he 
looked at her, he began to think it was all 
a mistake, that the blusb at which he had 








so di:quieted himself had meant nothing. 
If it bad meant all he fancied, could she 
have looked as she did now? 

‘‘T wonder Wilfrid did not tell us,” said 
Lord Carew. ‘But I havenot heard from 
him for a long time now. He kas left off 
writing, [ think.” 

‘‘Yes.” said his wife, glancing a little 
anxiously at Doris, and looking as quickly 
away. ‘‘Are you sure, Sir Philip, tbat it 
is the same Mr. Lyle?” 

‘It is Wilfrid C. Lyle, that is all I 
know,” said Sir Philip; and Doris said in 
a voice that was only a little clearer and 
sharper than usual— 

‘Yes; Wilfrid Carew. 
name, I know.” 

‘*You know more than I do,” laughed 
her father. ‘*He never uses the ‘Carew,’ 
and [ had forgotten all about it.” 

And then the talk fell on other matters, 
and Doris joined gladly in it. Whatever 
she might think of the news Sir Philip had 
brought, she heard it and made no sign. 
Other women might have betrayed them- 
selves in so sharp and sudden a shock, but 
‘* Noblesse oblige,” and Doris Carew only 
smiled in her pain. 

Sir Philip went home walking on air, 
and before Wilfrid Lyle’s honeymoon had 
run out he bad asked Doris to be his wife, 
and Doris bad consented. 

‘“‘T know I am not worthy of you,” the 
chivalrous soldier said ; ‘but if you could 
try to like me, Doris! Could you learn to 
like me—in time—do you think ?’ 

‘‘How can I tell?” said Doris, with a 
sad little smile; ‘*how can I teli?” 

It seemed to Doris that she had done 
with love forever. Once she had thought, 
whispering it shyly to herself among the 
summer flowers. that she loved Wilfrid 
Lyle, but if she was sure of anything now, 
it was that this was ro longer true. She, 
Doris Carew, love a man who had trifled 
with her, and wedded another woman! 
The wild pain that tore her heart at the 
thought was indignation, contempt, hatred 
—anything but love. 

*‘T can not tell if I shall ever love you,” 
she said to Sir Philip now. ‘I only know 
that I do not love any other man, and that 
I never shall.” 

‘Then I am not afraid,” said Sir Pailip, 
and he bent and kissed the fair, proud tace 
that turned so pale at his touch. 

When he looked at her again, there was 
a strange somber scorn in the sweet, dark 
eyes; but it was for herself, not for him. 
For in the second in which Philip Chisholm 
held her in his arms, and pressed his lips 
to hers, she knew—and hated herselt for 
the knowledge—that she would gladly 
have given all the years of her life if it 
could have been not Philip Chisholm but 
Wilfrid Lyle. And so she stood leaning 
against the heavily mullioned window, 
curiously agitated and disturbed, and Sir 
Philip thrilled with a pleasant sense of 
power. 

She would not have trembled in his arms, 
and been so agitated by his kiss, he told 
himself, if she had not been much nearer 
loving him than she knew. 

Suddenly Doris lifted her head and spoke. 

‘*There is something I ought to tell you,” 
she said, in tones that were low and faint 
with effort ; ‘‘and perhaps yo@ will not care 
for me when you know.” 

‘Perhaps not!” he said, smiling. But 
his smiles died out uuder Doris’ strange 
looks. 

‘*I did not tell you quite all the truth just 
now,” she whispered, and her eyes were so 
full of pain that he caught her hand and 
held it, as one held the band of a friend 
under the surgeon's knife. ‘‘I-—lI did care 
for some one else—once.” 

Sir Philip drew a long breath of relief. 

‘Is that all?” he said kindly, with the 
serene acquiescence of age in the inevitable 
follies of youth. ‘*My dear Doris, men of 
my age do not expect to be a girl’s fifst 
love.” 

Doris felt as if she had subjected herself 
to an unnecessary humiliation. Her face 
crimsoned as she answered rather coldly :— 

‘*Perbaps I need not havetold you. But 
I was advised a good while ago to take 
‘ Noblesse oblige’ for my motto, and I have.” 

‘*You have done ail that is noble and 
right,” said Sir Philip, ‘‘and believe me, I 
appreciate your confidenee. But if you can 
assure me that you care for no one else 
now, it is all lask. You do not love this 
other man—whoever he is—still ?” 

“Still?” she flashed out indignantly. 
‘Still? Am I not Doris Carew ? ” 

But when Sir Philip had gone, Doris 


That is his 


crept away to the grassy verge of the cliff 


and threw herself on the soft turf in a pas- 
sion of shame and pain. It might be true, 
it was true, she told herself vehemently, 
that she did not love Wilfrid Lyle now,— 
her marriage would prove that to every 
one, even to him, even to herself; but not 
the less was earth desolate, and heaven far. 





CHAPTER III. 

‘‘Doris!” called Lord Carew; ‘Doris, 
where are you?” There was disturbance 
and a sort of excitement in his tone, and 
as Doris opened the library door and came 
into the wide, sun-lit hall, he looked at her 
with almost comical consternation. It was 
the day before her wedding, and Doris had 
been writing farewell letters all the morn- 
ing, and looked tired and pale, but Lord 
Carew was too perturbed to notice his 
daughter’s looks. ‘*The strangest thing 
has happened!” he said. ‘*Youremember 
Wilfrid—Wilfrid Lyle? ” 

“Yes,” said Doris, steadying herelt 
against a marble table, and feeling that she 
could not have uttered another word to 
save her life. 

‘‘He has come into a fortune, it seems. 
His father died last year, and an uncle and 
cousin since, so Wilfrid has come in tor 
the Deerhurst estate.” 

**Yes?” said Doris, in tones that tried to 
be indifferent. Why should her father tel! 
her of Wilfrid’s good fortune, or assume 
that it could be of interest to her? She 
drew herself up, and her brows contracted ; 
but Lord Carew was more embarrassed 
than herself. 

‘‘Well, he is a rich man now, and—and 
the long and the short of it is, Doris, that 
it must have been all moonshine about his 
marriage. He can’t be married, tor he 
doesn’t seem to have heard of your en- 
gagement, and he writes to ask me for your 
hand—he does, upon my honor! Poor 
fellow, I'd no idea he’d ever thought of 
you; but he says he has for years, and 
didn’t like to speak till he had something 
to offer you.” 

Doris did not speak. What was there 
she could say? But the table against 
which she leant was hardly colder than the 
hand that rested on it. 

‘*The curious thing is that he doesn’t 
seem to have much doubt of his answer,” 
pursued Lord Carew. *‘‘He says he is 
coming for it himself, and will be with us 
thisevening. It’s awkward to know what 
to do—and Chisholm coming to dinner, 
too! ’Pon my life, it’s quite a little com- 
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oris set her teeth, and her eyes flashed. 
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‘*Yes,” she said ; ‘‘I dare say that is the 
best way of looking at it.” 

**It won’t be Wilfrid’s way, I’m afraid,” 
said her father. ‘‘He seems desperately 
hard hit.” 

‘**Does he?” said Doris, with a curious 
little smile. ‘He will get overit. That 
sort of thing doesn’t kili people, papa.” 

She went away, with the young life pul- 
sating fiercely in her veins, a girl whom 
‘that sort of thing” bad not been able to 
slay, and her tather looked after her in 
some perp'exity. 

‘She takes it very coolly,” he said, 
glancing again atthe letter in his hand; 
*‘but Wilfrid? I’m afraid he’il feel it very 
much. And the post gets in here so late 
there’s no time to stop him; not even if I 
telegraphed. Poor fellow, I shan’t know 
what to say to him. I shall have to break 
it to him as best I can, but I'd rather face 
a cavalry charge.” 

And, indeed, Lord Carew felt a tight- 
ening of his throat and a raistiness of bis | 
own eyes, as he told the disappointed 
suitor he had come too late. Wilfrid 
heard him with a dreary patience, bearing | 
it as such men bear adverse fa*e—com- | 
posed enough to outward seeming, but 
with a bitterness in his heart that was like 
the bitterness of death. Lord Carew, 
seemed, indeed, the more moved of the 
two, but he understood the other's stern 
self-command, and when Mr. Lyle asked 
to see Doris, he did not know how to re- 
fuse. 

‘*It can’t hurt you to say a civil word to 
him,” he said, when Doris shrank back; 
‘Gt isn’t as if you had cared for him, you 
know.” 

‘**No,” said Doris, faintly. 

“Then go to him, my dear. He will 
say nothing to pain you; he is too much of 
a gentleman tor that. And, after all, it 
is not your fault, you know. You have 
no cause for self-reproach.” 

‘*‘Does he know about tomorrow ?” 

“Ot course, of course. I told him 
everything, and he only wants just to say 
‘good-bye.’ You can’t refuse him that, 
poor fellow, if it’s any consolation.” 

No; Doris felt that she could not re- 
fuse. She went into the drawing-room 
where Wilfrid was waiting, telling herself 
proudly that she should, at least, know 
how to meet him as Philip Chisholm’s 
bride—she, Doris Carew! 

But the proudest women sometimes over- 
rate their strength. She had not realized 
what it would be to stand face to face 
with him once more, to feel her bands in 
his, to meet the eyes and hear the voice 
for which she had hungered so long in 
vain. She stood mute and pale, unable to 
utter a word. 

There was a cloud of pain and wonder 
in Wilfrid’s eyes, and his face was almost 
as white as her own. 

‘‘Doris,” he said, ‘Doris!’ There 
could be no pretense of commonplace 
greeting between them, but till she heard 
his voice she did not realize how much 
better it would have been that there should 
have been no greeting at all. She looked 
up, too shaken and agitated to speak, but 
perhaps her silence seemed to both more 
natural than speech. In that supreme 
moment of meeting, neither thought of 
conventional civilities, neither thought of 
anything but the other. Neither of them 
even saw that a gentleman in evening 
dress had come in unannounced, and was 
standing just within the door as if turned 
to stone. 

**Doris,” said Wilfrid, ‘‘I will not take 
your father's tale without a word trom you. 
Is it true? And is this thing of your own 


’ 





| free will ?” 





She bent her head silently, and he let 
her hands fall. 

*‘And I thought such different things,” 
he muttered. ‘*Do you not know how I 
loved you? Doris, dia you not know ?” 

‘‘How could 1?” she whispered in a 
toneless voice. ‘*They said—they said”— 
Her voice faltered, and trailed off into a 
despairing silence, but Mr. Lyle under- 
stood. 

‘*They told youl was married? Your 
father had heard some foolish story about 
that. I suppose there was some confusion 
with my cousin Charley, who was married a 
little while ago ; but surely you might have 
known !” 

‘It was Wilfrid,” 
‘‘Wilfrid C. Lyle.” 

*“Of course—Wilfrid Charles. We call 
him Charley to distinguish bim from me, 
but he is always called Wilfrid at home. 
Was that the dreadful mistake that robbed 
me of you? Qh, Doris, Doris! how could 
you believe it—you? Had you forgotten 
that last night, and what you gave me 
then ?” 

She hid her face with a sharp and bitter 
cry, and the man who was watching them. 
himself so unthought of and unseen,scowled 
fiercely, and clenched his hands as he 
looked. 

‘Did you not care for me when you 
gave me this?’ said Wilfrid, and his tone 
compelled her to look up. He held out an 
open pocket-book, and on it lay a small 
withered flower, scentless, and brown, and 
dry. ‘Did you not care for me, then?” 
he repeated; and Doris could not speak, 
could not even control the trembling that 
shook her from head to foot. 

‘‘You loved me, then!” he cried, with 
swift conviction ; ‘‘and Doris, my Doris! I 
believe you love me now!” 

A moment Doris bent her head on her 
clasped hands, and then she stepped back 
a pace, and looked at him, and trembling 
as she was, her gaze neither shrank nor 
wavered. Her tace was set and pale, but 
there was something so noble and lofty in 
her look that both men held their breath. 

‘‘Dear,” she said, ‘‘this is the last time I 
shall ever see you, and if it is any comfort 
to you to know that I love you, take it! 
But even for you I can not go back on my 
word, or wrong the good and noble gentle- 
man whose wife I shall be to-morrow. Did 
you not yourself teach me ‘Noblesse 
oblige?” 

Her tone and look went to Wilfrid’s 
heart, and not to his only. Sir Philip 
Chisholm strode suddenly down the room, 
and fronted them with eyes that helda 
great sorrow and a great resolve. 

‘‘Miss Carew,” said the gray-haired 
soldier, whom Doris had called, not un- 
truly, a good and noble gentleman, ‘‘Miss 
Carew, I have come to bid you good-by. 
I love you too truly to sacrifice your life 
to mine. Yes, Doris, my darling! I 
know that you were willing. I know that 
you would have kept your word and done 
your duty—and broken your heart in do- 
ing it! Do you think I will let you do it, 
or that an old soldier shall be outdone in 
heroism by a girl? I, too, have a duty to 
perform, and that is to set you free. I, 
too, have a watchword, and it is, like 
yours and his,—‘ Noblesse oblige.’”—Cas- 
sell’s Family Magazine. 


she interrupted, 





A dressy young man went to a secluded 
portion of the Rutter Grove shore at 
Scranton, Pa., for a moonlight bath in the 
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DINNER AND THEA SET. 
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“LACE” PATTERN. 


Consists of following pieces—(in Dishes, each piece counts one—for instance, Tea-pot and ( 
count two pieces) :— 


1 Covered Vegetable Dish (two pieces). 2 Butter Plates, 5 in. 
1 Pickle Plate. 


I Scalloped Vegetable Dish. 
12 Breakfast Plates. 1 Bowl. 
12 Individual Butters. 


1 Tea-pot and Cover (two pieces). 


1 Meat Plate, 12 in. 
12 Fruit Plates. 
12 Tea Cups. 12 Saucers. 
2 Bread Plates, 8 in. 

| Sugar Bowl and Cover (two pieces) 


This pattern of Dinner Ware, known as the Pearl Lace, is an English under-glaze pattern, on a fins 


white granite body. 


The goods are manutactured in Staffordshire, England, by one of the oldest and 


most reliable potteries there, each piece bearing their imprint, and they can not be excelled for qualit 


and durability. 


gracefully interwoven, producing a most pleasing effect. 
sign for a centre decoration on each piece. The design being first printed on the body of the goods ang 


The decoration is a border pattern, in a soft pearl color, of delicate sprays of flowers 
It has also a small neat spray of the same de. 


afterwards being covered by the glaze of the ware itself, the design then becomes part and parcel of thy 


goods, rendering it impossible to remove it. This is a specially desirable feature, and one that 


be attained in the over-glaze decorations. 
Every piece perfect. 
Certainly, nothing is more useful. 
Regular Price, $15.00, 
FARMER Or OUR GRANGE HOMES, $9.50. 
new subscriptions. 


What does any housewife value more than a nicely decorated set of « 


Our Price, with a year’s subscription to the New ENGLAN 
FREE, to any old Subscriber who sends us $14.00 for 
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= UNLIKE ANY OTHER.= 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hvarseness, Hacking Couch, Whooptng- 
Cough, Catarrh, Influenza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back, and Soreness in Body or Limbs, 

AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 

It is marvelous. how many different complaints it will eure, Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, burns ana Bruises like Magic. Relieving all manner of Cranips, Chilis, 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains, 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


Ali who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receiv« 
Retail price 55 cts.; 6 bottles, 


refunded if not abundantly satisfied. 


» acertificate that the money shall be 


repaid to any 


$2.00, ] xpress p 
of the United States, or Canada. g#"Valuable pamphlet sent free. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Bos 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AnD BLESSED IT. 


river a few nights ago. His ecstatic 
splashings caught the attention of a tramp, 
who softly divested himself of his seedy 
attire, robed himself in the swimmer’s gar- 
ments, which chanced to fit him admirably, 
and then vanished from the moon-lit scene. 
When the swimmer came out he was | 
speechless for « minute; and having no 
other resource, he put on the tatters and 
stole homeward through corn-fields and 
across barbed-wire tences. 





OLD HOMES ARE BEST. 


If one runs over the list of the persons 
known to him he finds very few of more 
than forty years old living in the houses in 
which they were born. Of the twenty 
houses built more than fifty years ago 
nearest my own, only one is lived in by 
the family by which it was originally oc- 
cupied, while most of the others have had 
numerous successive owners or tenants. 
Ot my own friends near my own age 
there are but two or three anywhere who 
live in the houses which their fathers oc- 
cupied before them. This lack of he- 
reditary homes—homes of one family for 
more than one generation—is a novel and 
significant feature of American society. 
In its effect on the disposition of the | 
people and on the quality of our civiliza- 
tion it has not received the attention it 
deserves. 

The conditions which have brought 
about this state of things are obvious. 
The spirit of equality, and the practices, 
especially in regard to the distribution 
of property, that have resulted from it; 
the general change in the standards ot 
living arising from the enormous develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the coun- 
try, and the consequent unexampled diffu- 
sion of wealth and material comfort; the 
rapid settlement of vur immense territory, 
and the astonishing growth of our old as 
well as of our new cities, have been un- 
favorable to the existence of the hereditary 
home. 

There is scarcely a town ig the long- 
settled parts of the northern states from 
which a considerable portion of its people 
has not gone out in the course of the past 
fifty years to seek residence elsewhere. 
Attachment to the native soil, affection 
for the home of one’s youth, the claims of 
kindred, the bonds of social duty, have 
not proved strong enough to resist the 
allurements of hope, the fair promise of 
bettering fortune, and the love of adven- 
ture. The increasing ease and the vast 
extension of means of communication be- 
tween distant parts of the country have 
promoted the movement of the ts a 
—Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, in Scrib- 





ners. 





THE RATTLESNAKE. 





From a profusely illustrated article by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, on ‘*The Poison of 
Serpents,” in the August Century, we quote 
the tollowing : 

‘*Let us observe what happens when the 
rattlesnake means mischiet. He throw: 
himself into a spiral, and about one-thir« 
of his length, carrying the head, rises from 
the coil and stands upright. ‘The attitude 
is fine and warlike, and artists who attempt 
to portray it always fail. He does not 
pursue, he waits. 

‘‘A snake will turn and strike from any 
posture, but the coil is the attitude always 
assumed when possible. The coil acts as 
an anchor and enables the animal to shake 





its fangs loose from the wound. A snak 
can rarely strike beyond half his length. 
If both fangs enter, the hurt is doubly dan- 
gerous, because the dose of venom is 
doubled. At times a fang is left in t! 

flesh, but this does not trouble the serpent’s 
powers as a poisoner, since numberless 
teeth lie ready to become firmly fixed in its 


place, and both fangs are never lost to- 


gether. The nervous mechanism which 
controls the act of striking seems to | 
the spinal cord, for if we cut off a snake's 
head and then pinch its tail, the stum) 
the neck returns and with some accuracy 
hits the hand of the experimenter, if he has 
the nerve to hold on. Few men have. | 
bere not. <A little Irishman who took car 
of my laboratory astonished me by coolly 
sustaining this test. He did it by closing 
his eyes and so shutting out for a moment 
the too suggestive view of the returni 
stump. Snakes have always seemed t 
averse to striking, and they have been 
the whole much maligned. © 

‘‘Any cool, quiet person moving sloy 


| and steadily may pick up and 


gently most venomous serpents. [ {a1 
however, that the vipers and the « 
heads are uncertain pets. 

‘I saw one October, in Tangiers, w 


| I had long desired to observe,—-a snak 
| charmer. 
| less; but he refused, with well-acted ho 


Most of his snakes were harm- 


ror, to permit me to take hold of them. 
He had also two large brown vipers ; these 
he handled with care, but I saw at once 
that they were kept exhausted of their 
vonom by having been daily teased into 
biting on a bundle of rags tied to a stick. 
They were too tired to be dangerous. | 
have often seen snakes in this stat 
After three or four fruitless acts of instinc- 
tive use of their venom they give up and 
seem to become indifferent to approaches 
and even to rough handling.” 





ETERNAL ICE. 


A man who climbed to the top of l’ike’s 
Peak one July day, found the signal-service 
officer melting snow for his water supp! 
the only one he gets. The officer said: 
‘Sometimes I stand at the window wi't 
my telescope. The wind without is kee! 
and cutting as a knife. I can see the 
houses of Colorado Springs, twenty mies 
away, the visitors sitting in their slit 
sleeves, sipping iced drinks to keep ©00'; 
and ladies walking about in white summe? 


robes. I lower the glass; the summer 
scene is gone. Green trees, animal lle, 
men and women fade away like creatures 


in a dream, and I am the only living thing 
in aworld of eternal ice and snow 4 


silence.” 
end 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





When Paby was sick, we gave her Castor® 


When she was a Child, she cried for Castor 
When she became Miss, she clung to Casto™ 
rit. 


When sne ued Children, she gave them Cast“ 


AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass for one of the largest: Olecy: 
established, BEST-KNOW N ee 
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MY WATER LILIES. 


sty little boy with loving care 
ijas gathered water lilies tair, 
{nd placed them in a vase near by, 
\ here they will often meet my eye. 


Oh, lilies fair! O lilies white, 

cweeter far than flowers bright; 
~ flowers found in garden rare, 
can with thy loveliness compare, 


you mind’st me of that world unseen, 
where I, ia fancy oft have been, 

snd seen those angel friends of mine, 
\rrayed in pure robes like thine. 


rhere often comes to me a dream 
of life as pure as thine doth seem, 
(ud a longing—as yec in vain— 
'o live a lite as free from stain. 


in the garden of Paradise, 

blowers unseen by mortal eyes, 

\nd brighter than to earth are known, 
iy crystal waters there are grown. 


and sure, among those flowers fair, 
‘iid vossoms rich, and sweet and tair, 
lilies white will have a place, 


() : 
ems of purity and grace. 


Em 


\nd as the years shall onward glide, 
uring us swiftly down the tide, 

\iay my boy’s life as pure e’er be 

4s t] ce lilies seemeth to me. 

“vrs. 14. B. McConnell, in Western Rural. 





P. 8. 
He asked fair Maud to marry ; 
By letter she rep ied. 
ile read it—she refused him; 
He shot himself, and died. 


He might have been alive now, 
And she his happy bride. 

It he had read the postscript 
Upon the other side. 





AFFINITY. 


The smoke-wreaths rise and rise—and why? 
seek the cloud-wreaths in the sky; 
«There’s nothing like us here below,” 
murmur, ‘to the clouds we go!” 

M. J. H,in August Wide Awake. 


They 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Home-Maker, edited by Marian Harland, 
ndeavors to raise housekeeping above the com- 
nplace; it dignifies housework into a profession, 
nsiders the amenities that make home life 
The magazine is unexcelled in beauty of 
tions and typography. The Home Maker 

shing Co., 19 West 22d St., New York. 
for August is an open-air number, 
things to be done out-of-doors; geologizing 
Professor Frederic Starr), boating (by Mias 
,and the making of wild-flower books (by 


fwake 





Miss Harris). Itis a pity that the bread-making, 
' Mrs. White describes as the Boston public | 
virls do it, could not be carried on out of- | 
The number is largely written by 
ind sight-seers. D. Lothrop Company, 


, Boston. 





THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 
Some Opinions of Correspondents. 
THE WHITE LILY. 

I have not seen the white water lily mentioned 
az a national flower. It is stately and pure as our 
own country Ought to be. It sits on the bosom of 
the water as America sitteth between two oceans. 
Aa the white stars rest on the blue ground of our 
national flag, so its white blossoms rest on the 
liquid blue of the lake. Its language is purity, and 
this we desire as a nation in our politics, our re- 
ligion, our social and home relations. What 
flower more appropriate than the water lily? 

Rockville, Mass. Mrs B. 

CLOVER. 

Why is not clover the most appropriate? Agri- 

lture is one of the leading industries of our 

juntry, and is dependent in some measure upon 
clover for its prosperity. This flower, with the 
exception of corn and, perhaps, wheat, is as val- 
uable as any grown in our country; it is also pretty 
and fragrant, 

Farmers who have fought weeds and brush all 
their lives, striving to keep their farms free from 
such pests as daisy, golden rod, mountain laurel, 
etc., are very strongly prejudiced against making 
anything of that kind the floral emblem of our 

untry. Farmers see little beauty or sentiment 
in them. 

One good farmer, and church deacon, too, re- 
marked not long since, ‘The ox-eye daisy is con- 
sidered by many a pretty flower, but I have pulled 
too many to see any beauty in it. I never like to 
iave it carried into church, for after a farmer has 
worked all the week pulling it from his fields, hav- 
ing it before his eyes all through the church ser- 

e is anything but inspiring to worship.”’ 

irre, Mass. J: MM. H. 


COTTON. 


[am in favor of the cotton flower although it is 
not indigenous to all soils. It isa production of 
the United States. Itis without fragrance, so it 
Its pure white blossom is an em- 

of peace,and its unassuming modesty is 

ruly American. Its productioas are worldwide. 
isone of the great elements of manufactures 
Its production and manufacture 
give employment to more labor than any other 
industry. It clothes the peasant and laborer 
vith comfort, and graces the form of the lady and 
toerat. No household or wardrobe is complete 


is not intensive. 


and commerce. 


it it. 

[tis spun and woven with linen, wool and silk; 
fact, it is the warp and woof of much that is 
le. Truly, is there anything more widely dis 

tributed throughout the civilized world for com- 
fort, happiness and prosperity in times of peace, 
‘ powerful enemy of destruction in times of 
war, than which is produced from the flower of the 
cotton plant? Then all hail to the queen cotton 
wer whose product is king, a3 the national em_ 
A. B. PAGE. 


Diem flower, 
Manchester, N. H. 





FRESH, CRISP, AND TIMELY. 

Rev. Dr. Mayo says in the Christian Register 
“education, temperance, moral and humane 
Caristianity, social and political common sense, 
are all that is mecessary to solve ‘the race ques- 
tion’ in the south.’ 


Col. T. W. Higginson says: ‘There may be two 
or three times in the day—as at breakfast and din- 
uer—when a well regulated boy may be fairly 
asked to be decently neat in summer; but beyond 
that he should be left free to revel in a sufficiency 
of wholesome dirt. 

Ihe parent used to mourn resignedly his 
‘tten offspring, saying, “ The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away!" Now, science drags the 
red-eyed mourner to the neglected refuse-heap be- 
side the kitchen door, or the defective drainage in 
the cellar, and hisses “Murderer!” into his ear.— 

{lbion Tourgee. 

The disposition of public men to fawn upon 
the mob under pretence of reverencing the peo- 
ple, the tone of a former candidate for the Pres- 
idency in saying that he had ceased to be himself 
‘nd was merged in the platform, are not signs of 
“ Vigorous and manly political life, but of a ser- 
vile adulation like that which crawls upon its 
belly before some puny king of Siam.—George 
Villiam Curtis in Harper's Magazine for August. 





CASE OF LARD. 

A Chicago Quarrel. Lawyer Quibble—“You a 
‘octor? Why, you couldn’t cure a ham!” Dr. 
“awbones— And you, sir, you couldn’t try a case 
tT lard.”"— Puck. 

Happy father—*Joe, old boy, give me suitable 
Hames for my twin babies.” Joe—Are they boys 
Or girls?” “Girls.” “How will Kate and Dupli- 
cate do?”— Kachange. 


0 


Husband (on wedding tour) —‘‘I want rooms for 

‘nyself and wife.’ Hotel Clerk—“Suite?” Hus 
‘and—“Of course she is—perfectly lovely, The 
*weetest girl in the world.” 
. First Omahan—How do you account for your 
Hal being so very much grayer than your whis- 
“ers?” Second Omahan— My hair is about thirty 
years the elder.”— Omaha World. 





“Street Robber.—Your money or your life!” | 


Pedestrian—‘I’m just returning from a church 
fair.” Street Robber—“Beg pardon. Here’s five 
cents for car-fare.’’—Omaha World. 


It has long been said that alcoholic beverages 
were liquid fire, but a decidedly new version of the 
origin of one: Teacher—*What is a volcano?” 
Boy—‘A mountain that throws out lager.” —Ex- 
change. 


Mr. Lytewaite—“ Miss Hightone, how do you like 
my painting, ‘Columbus Discovering New York 
Bay’? Miss Hightone— Oh, the painting is 


lovely; but didn’t you forget 10 paint in the Statue 
of Liberty ?”— Time. 


An old dictionary gives the definition of “vaca- 
tion” as “a rest from regular labor—rare.” The 
author of that orthographical collection ought to 
return and edit the personal columes on some live 
suburban paper for s time.— Wakefield Citizen. 


A Pathfinder. Travis—*What, going into the 
Adirondacks without a guide?” DeSmith—“Of 
course. Do you suppose a man who has trotted 
around Boston for five years is going to lose his 
way in the Adirondacks? Not much:”’—Burling. 
ton Free Press, 


Wite—*The twentieth of February we shall cele. 
brate our silver wedding. Don’t you think we 
ought to kill the fat pig and have a feast?” Hus- 
band—‘Kill the pig? I don’t see how the un. 
fortunate animal is to blame for what happened 
twenty-five years ago.” 

The After-Supper Dance. Mr. Clay—‘Beg par- 
din’, but I wish yo’ wouldn’ breave so hard, Miss 
Haskins.” Miss Haskins—‘Do it ’noy yo’?”” Mr. 
Clay—*Ya-as. Yo’ done eat so much ice cream at 
d’ table dat I’s gottin’ a cold in d’ scruff ob my 
neck.”’—Judge. 

Jack Overstroke (who is unwillingly giving Mies 
Olecrop a swimming lesson)—*‘Now don’t be 
afraid. Just trust yourself to me, and let me sup- 
port you.” Miss Olecrop—‘It’s rather an unfair 
advantage to take in the water; but—you may ask 
p-p-papa.”’— Puck. 

A young doctor, wishing to make a good impres- 
sion upon a German farmer, mentioned the fact 
that he had received a double education, as it 
were. He had studied homeopathy, and was also 
a graduate of a “regular”? medical school. ‘(0 dot 
vas nodivg,”’ said the farmer; ‘'I had vonce a calf 
vot sucked two cows, and he made noding but a 
common schteer, after all.” 

‘What wasit,’’ asked the Sunday school teacher, 
‘that first caused the downfall of man?” “The 
forbidden fruit,’? replied the class in concert. 
“fhat’s right.”” “And now what kind of fruit 
wasit?” There was a silent pause and then the 
offspring of a newspaper funny man spoke up. 
“I don’t Know what it was then, but it’s a chest- 
nut now.”—Merchant Traveller. 


Mrs. Fitz had company totea. Little Fitz had 
been told just how to behave, and a good big 
bribe was promised him if he acted out his part of 
the program. He did very well until he saw the 
company beginning to eat some of the jam that 
was served in small dishes. Then fixing his 
round eyes on a majestic old lady opposite to him, 
he bawled in the sweet tones of childhood: “Say, 
did yer taste the pill!” — Detroit Free Press. 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
New ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
HomEs, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles. No. 156 


No. 706. Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream. 


No. 707. Madam. A-stray. N-eat. C-ore. H-ar- 
row. E-aster. S-tack. T-urn. E-at. R-over. 
No.708.S ASSAFRAS 
P SNIP 
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No. 709. 1. Washington. 2. Norway. 3 Newark. 
4, Lowell. 5. Portland. 6. Catskill. 7. New 
Bedford. 
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New Puagzsles. No. 157. 
NO. 710. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Iam composed of 20 letters and ama title ofa 
sketch by Washington Irving. 

12, 16, 6, 2is a crawling plant. 

15, 10, 14, 18 is to shut and open the eye. 

11, 19, 3, 17, 3 is a vegetable. 

8, 7,4, 9 is a number. 

1, 20, 13, 5 is to bring up. 

NO. 711. HALF SQUARE. 

1. Sailors. 2. Nests of birds of prey. 3. Weap- 
onof defence. 4. A Saxon prefix. 5. An abbre- 
viation. 6. A point of compass 

NO. 712. PYRAMID. 


1. Aletter. 2. A beverage. 3. A thicket of 


brambles. 4. To join. 5. That which can be ex- 
tended by beating. 
NO. 713. CONNECTED SQUARES. 
* tk * xe kk 
x***k * xk * 
x * * * *x**k x * 
** *k * xk * 


The tops of the squares form the name of a bird. 
The first square.—1. A forest. 2. A musical in- 





strument. 3. Torun gently. 4. Exploit. 

The second.—1. Part of alock gun. 2. A sort of 
moulding in architecture. 3. A cave. 4 Sea 
weed. 

A Piece of Her Mind. 

A lady correspondent has this to say: 


“T want to give a piece of my mind to a certain 
class who object to advertising, when it costs them 
anything—this won’t costthem acent. I suffered 
a living death for nearly two years with head- 
aches, backache, in pain standing or walking, 
was being literally dragged out of existence, my 
misery increased by drugging. At last, In des. 
pair, I committed the sin of trying an advertised 
medicine, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, and 
it restored me to the blessedness of sound health. 
I honor the physician who, when he knows he 
can cure, has the moral courage tu advertise the 
fact.” The medicine mentioned is guaranteed to 
cure those delicate diseases peculiar to females. 
Read printed guarantee on bottle-wrapper. 





For all derangements of the liver, stomach and 
bowels, take Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. One a dose. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


‘*A visitor always gives pleasure.” ‘Ah, for in- 
stance?” “Yes, if not when she comes, then 
when she goes.” 


Do you suffer from scrofula, salt rheum, or other 
humors? Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier. 100 doses one dollar, 


BOSTON, Jan. 20, 1886. 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir:— ‘his is to certify 
that I have used your Elixir and find it all you 
recommend it. I have tried it for colic and bone 
spavins, and can fully recommend it to all, and 
would not be without it. D. H. POWERS, 
68 and 72 Cove St , Boston, Mass. 


Forty-nine maids became bachelors at Vasear 
commencement. This seems absurd, to a degree. 
—Loweli Courier. 


Half-Rate Excursions. 


The Chicago & North-Western Railway offers 
exceptional opp rtunities tor an inspection of the 
cheap lands and growing business centres of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Wyoming, North and South 
Dakota, Colorado and the far West and North- 
west, by a series of Harvest Excursions, for which 
tickets will be sold at half rates, or one fare for the 
round trip. Excursions leave Chicago, August 6th 
and 20th, September 10th and 24th, and October 
8th. For fall een apply to any ticket agent, 
or address E. P. Wilson, Geveral Passenger Agent 
Chicago & North-Western Railway, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 


A new mixed drink is called a “business brace,”’ 
but its practical tendency is more that of a business 
suspender.— Baltimore American. 


Burlington Route. Through Sleeper Daily 
to Texas Points. 


The C., B. & Q. R. R. is now running in connec. 
tion with the Missouri, Kansas & Texos Ry. from 
Hannibal, a sleeping car from Uhicago to Sedalia, 
Ft. Scott, Parsons, Denison, Ft. Worth, Waco, 
Austin, Houston, Ga'veston and other points in 
Missouri, Kansas, Indian Territory and Texas. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Excelsior Ground Oyster Shells, 
Best in Quality ever put upon the Market. 


Excelsior Ground Beef Seraps, 
Do'e’s Dessicated Fish, 
Haven’s Condition Powders, 
Rust’s Egg Food, Roup Pills, 
We are New England 
Agents for the above. 
Wheat, Barley, Buck- 
wheat, .Chicken 


Bone, etc, 
Send for Price List. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


SEED AND AGRICULTURAL STORE, 
49 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


> 








Train leoves Chicago at 5.45 P. M. daily, Peoria at 
8.29 P. M. daily, except Sunday, and reaches Texas 
points many hours quicker than any other route. 
Through tickets and further information can be 
obtained of Ticket Agents and P. S. Eustis, Gen 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agent, C., B. & Q. R- 
R., Chicago. 

Patron—“ This set of teeth you made for me is 
too big.” Dentist—Yes, sir. Sit down in the 
chair and I will enlarge your mouth alittle.’’—New 
York Tribune, 

Prove It. 

Many and varied have been the claims made for 
the two Dakota's, Minnesota, Nebraska and other 
new portions of the great West and Northwest. 
Tons of printed matter containing descriptive and 
statistical information of these regions have been 
scattered broadcast throughout the land, and 
while these have attracted attention to the loca- 
tion named, yet there is one way of settling the 
question for yourself, at once and for all time, and 
thatis by ocular demonstration—prove it, by tak- 
ing a trip through the West and examine for your- 
self its vast store houses of agricultural and min- 
eral wea'th; visit its growing young towns, al- 
ready far in advance of the staid old villages of the 
East, and see if nere is not the best avenue for the 
safe and profitable investment of your money, 
brains, muscle or enterprise. 

To encourage intell:gent investigation of the 
wonderful regions pene‘rated by its lines, the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway has arranged for a 
series of Harvest Excursions to points in Minneso- 
ta, Iowa, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Montana, to 
be run during the months of August, September 
and October, for which tickets will be sold at one 
fare for the round trip, or one-half the usual rates. 
The conditions are extremely liberal, allowing 
thirty days for return and permitting stop-over at 
different points. These excursions will afford rare 
opportunities to investigate the claims made for 
these wonderfully productive regions, to locate a 
claim on 160 acres of government free land, to buy 
a quarter section or more ofthe cheap railroad 
lands, to invest in town property, to *‘apy out”’ the 
multifarious mineral deposits of the Black Hills, or 
to make a trip for health and pleasure. For de- 
tailed information, apply to any ticket agent, or 
write to E. P. WILSON, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago & North-\We-tern Railway, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

At an examination of baccalaureates—‘‘How 
would you express in other term; the thought, 
‘Necessity is the mother of invention’?”’ fhe 
candidate, after a moment’s reflection—Inven- 
tion is the daughter of necessity!’’ 


. FOOD i 





POULTRY ; 






Trade Mark. 
HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY. 


Will make hens lay! 
Will make chickens grow! 


AND GOOD FOR 
MOUL'TING FOW LS. 
This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
ground fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in 
8-lb cans. Being ground fine,it can be readily 
mixed with soft food, and fed so as to give each 
fowl an equal share. Price 30 cts. per can, $3 per 
doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & 


WOOL CO., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention 
paper. 


E.C. MORRIS & CO.’S 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF 
SABRES 
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The Best Safe in the World! 
Over 100,000 in use! 
Always Preserve their Contents| 


These celebrated Safes had the Champion 
Record in the great 
Chicago, Boston, Haverhill, Eastpert 
and Marblehead Fires. 


Also inthe Great Seatile Fire 
OF JUNE 10,1889. 
And contain more improvements than any SAFE 
made. PATENT INSIDE BOLT Work, RounpD 


CoRNERS, EIGHT FLANGES and ANGLE FRONTS 
AND BACKS. 


BE. C. MORRIS & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE FANCIERS’ REVIEW. 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 


A sixteen-page, sixty-four column Poultry 
Journal of national circulation. Subscription 
price, 35 cents per year. A first-class advertising 
medium. For ten cents we send three back num. 
bers of The Review for examination. Fine poultry 
printing a specialty. 

p.8. Write for particulars about our Sewin 
Machine Prize. 


THE GLORY OF MAN 
STRENGTH.-VITALITY ! 











| d L: Vl 

THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 
A Scientific and Standard Popular Medical Treatise 
on the Errors of Youth,Premature Decline, Nervous 
and Physical Debility, Impurities of the Blood. 


EXHAUSTED VITALITY 
“UNTOLD MISERIES 


Resulting from Folly, Viee, Ignorance, Excesses or 
Overtaxation, Enervating and unfitting the victim 
for Work, Business, the Married or Social Relation. 
Avoid _unskilful pretenders. Possess this oreat 
work. It conatins 300 pages, royal Syo, Beautiful 
binding, embossed, full gilt. Price only $1.00 by 
mail, postpaid, concealed’ in plain wrapper. Illus- 
trative Prospectus Free, if you apply now. The 
distinguished author, Wm. H. Parker, M. D., re- 
ceived the GOLD AND JEWELLED MEDAL 
from the Nationa! Medical Association for 
= Rs RIZE anmae aan 
SICAL DEBILITY. Dr. Parkerand aco 
of Assistant Physicians may be hearer bape 
dentially, by mail or in person, at the office of 
THE PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 
a 4 pi pe oom Mass., to whom all 
orders for books or letters for advic 
directed as above, ne 
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Butler 


Chicago 


ARE SO MANY FARMERS FEEDING 


Gluten Meal 


TO THEIR COWS? 


Because It Pavs. 


Wm. Heugh, Manager for ex- }overnor J. Gregory Smith's “‘Hi!l Farm,” St. Albans, Vt., says under 
date of May igth, 1889: “I am convinced CHICAGO GLUTEN MEAL gives a bett-r return for the 
money than any other Feed.” Send for circulars to 


Breed &Co., 10 Broad St,, Boston. 


General Eastern Agents. 





PATHNT CAKE GRIDDLE. 











any stove); will heat 


and has proved to be 
It makes better c 


Pricel1.O>. 
or OUR GRANGE 


batter, and prevent it 
and the exact size, and so light and nice. 
Sent free to any one who sends us a new subscriber to the New ENGLAND FARMER 
IlOMES. 





This Griddle is made of best gray iron; weighs about 4 ths.; sets right on top of the stove (fits 


in five minutes or cool in five minutes, and baXes eight cakes at once. 


The batter is poured into the round Griddles, which are hinged and from which they are turned 
into the long pan as soon as done on one side, and the round pan returned for another. 
The Griddle has now been on the market Five Years, and is being used by 


OVER 55,000 FAMTBIITES, 


thorough'y practical, a genuine novelty and a decided success. 


akes than any Griddle ever invented, because the little pans are deep and hold the 


3 spreading out and getting thin anddrying up, Every cake with smooth edges 
Buy a Griddle and see how a perfect Griddle cake tastes. 


One years subscription to either paper and a Griddle $2.50. 
GEO. M. WHITAKER. 










—_-THE—— 


le Laval Gream Separators 


Hand Power, $125, 8150, $200. 
$350. 


Belt Power, $285; 
Steam Turbine, $425. 


See Bulletin No. 7 of the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, reporting test of different creaming systems, just is- 
sued, from which we quote Prof. Whitcher’s conclusion :— 

‘The figures are so plain that comment is unnecessary, and 80 
far as one test conducted by competent and careful men can be re- 
lied upon we may place the Separator first, tae Open pans second, 


the Moseley and Stoddard third, and the Cooley last, in point of 
efficiency.”’ 


Address, for any desired information, 


The De Laval Separator Co., 





DOCTOR BAILEY Cc U TT ER s 












NATIONAL 
Cider and Wine Mills. 


Small Size for Family Use. 
Large Size for Farmers’ Use. 


BEST QUALITIES 


and Dry Forage. 


Six sizes, for hand, 


machine 
made witha 





- OF BOTH 
drawing . 
and shear Crashing and Grating Mills 
ing ct. 
Great COMBINED. 
saving 


“=~ of power 











Quincy Hall (Over the Market), Boston. 


ONE AND TWO HORSE 
UNION RORSE POWERS. 


and increase 
of capacity. 





AMES PLOW COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES 


53 Beekman St., New York. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND CATALOGUE. 





aX 





$100.00 REWARD 


IF NOT CURED BY 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR! 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

JOR colic, spavins,ringbone, cockle joints, contracted and knotted 
A’ cords, curbs, splint, shoe boils whenfirst started, callus of all 
kinds; will cure in seven cases oat of ten. Will relieve in every 
case, and will guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. The 
Family Elixir is especially adapted for Rheumatism, Cholera 
Morbus and Diarrhoea. Send for circular 

Dr. S.A. Tuttle: Dear Sir—Having used your Elixir for some 
time, I am convinced that it is one of the most valuable medicines 
for manor beast. It has been used in Taunton, to some extent, 
with the most satisfactory results. 

A. W. DORE Supt. Mason’s Stock Farm, Taunton. 


eS. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimack St., BOSTON. 





ASH 


Canada, WwW oO Oo 


© D> for the lawn and 


ES 


garden. Unleached 


Best to buy 
Send tor circular. 


Wm. P. Perkins, 


Danvers, 
Mass. 
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For Our Subscribers ONLY. 


finish. 
knives, ground and honed ready for use. 


ENGLAND FarMER or OuR GRANGE HOMES one year 


for 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
OUR GRANGE HOMES, 


WE GUARANTEE IT ABSOLUTELY. 





This knife is made for us, of the finest material and highest 
It is one of the best possible FARM and HUNTING 
Such a knife cannot 
Our price is 90 cents. 





bought at retail for $1.00. 





We will send the knife postpaid and the New 





$2.75, Or $2.25 in Clubs. 


to any one sending us one new sub- 
scriber at $2.00 each. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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y ee" GRAPES 


i ARA EMPIRE STAT EATON, MOYER and all others, new and old; also small fruits 
, tL, Lowest prices, highest grading, warranted true. In every respect a model. 
and first-class establisument. Free Illustrated Catalogue. GEO, S. JOSSELYN, Fredo: ia, Ne ¥s 








FAMILY SHEBAR,. 


Japanned Handled and Plated Blades. 
FREE to any old subscriber who will send us a new one. 


Price, $1.00. 


8 inch. 


GEO M. WHITAKER, 34 Merchants Row, Boston Mass. 


THE PREMIUM 


HIGH-ARM 


SEWING MACHINE! 


Half Cabinet, Five-Drawer Sixty-Dollar Machine 
ra) 


TWENTY-TWO DOLLARS 


With Copy of the NEw ENGLAND FARMER or 


OuR GRANGE HOMES for One Year, 








gorGen.cin- 





THE PREMIUM HIGH-ARM 


is light-runnineg and noiseless, uses a STRAIGHT 
SELF SETTING NEEDLE, and makes the double 
thread ‘Lock Stitch.’’ It is the perfection of 
mechanism for Hemming, Felling, Binding, Cord- 
ing, Braiding, Seaming, Tucking, Ruflfling, Gath- 
ering, Embroidering, Hem-Stitching, Quilting, 
exc. 

It is adapted to every variety of sewing, from 
the lightest muslin to the heaviest cloths, and 
will do a greater range of work than any other 
machine. 

The Woodwork is unique and attractive in style, 
and substantially made from well-seasoned and 
carefully selected material. Its elegant finish and 
rich trimmings are in good taste and harmonize 
with the excellent workmanship of the Machine. 

Far more handsome and ornamental than the 
ordinary style of woodwork, ic is at the same time 
of equal durability, utility and good finish. 


Our Claims For Superiority Are As 
Follows : 


A DEVICE whereby the bobbin can be wound 
without running the machine. 

A SCALE FOR REGULATING the length 
of stitch, which enables the operator to readily 
ascertain the leng h of stitch without testing pre- 
vious to commencing work. 

A SPRING-TENSION 
SHUTTLE holding a bobbin that carries a large 
amount of thread. There is but one hole tothread 
through, making it the most easily threaded shut- 
tle in use. The tension may be changed without 
removing the shuttle from machine. 

THE DOUBLE FEED extends on both 
sides of tve needle and permits a greater variety 
of work than any other, It has great power, and 
never fails to perform its duty. 

LIGHT RUNNING! On account of the 
simple mechanical devices employed in its con- 
struction, runs lighter and with greater speed than 
any other machine, and is almost noiseless. 

It is unquestionably the most popular machine 
now in the market. 


THE OUTFIT. 


Each machine is supplied with the following out- 
fit: One Hemmer and Felier, (one piece) Twelve 
Needles, Six Bobbins, One Wrench, One Quilting 
Gauge, One Screw-driver, Oil can filled with oil, 
Cloth Gauge and Thumb-screw, and a book of 
directions. The following extra attachments are 
also furnished free: Ruffler, Tucker, Binder, Set 
of Wide Hemmers and shirring Plate. 

The book of instruction is profusely illustrated, 
and answers the purpose of a competent teacher. 


CYLINDER 


Being free from complication it is easily cared 
for, never gets out of order, and is always ready 
for use. The most inexperienced can readily 
manage it. It has all the modern appliances and 
conveniences that go to make up the sum of exc |- 
lences, successfully combining Simplicity, Durabil- 
ity, Reliability, Speed, Strength and Beauty, pro- 
ducing a Machine unequalled ‘or ease of manage- 
ment and capacity for wide range of work. 


Sent Free to the getter up of a club of 20 new 
subscribers, 


Machines are shipped as Fast Freight unless 
otherwise ordered; purchaser paying freightage. 

Sewing machine agents sell this machine for 
$55 and $60. $22 buys one from us with a year’s 
subscription to OUR GRANGE HOMES or NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER. 


GEO. M. WHITAKER, Publisher, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston Mass. 





Gop the New Paracon Steam 
Cooker 


WITH STEAM OUTLET. 





CUT AWAY VIEW, SHOWING THE TUBE, 


MNo Woman that lays any claim to good 
housekeeping can afford to get along without a 
Paragou Steam Cooker. It keeps all the 
smell and steam out of the rooms. The disagree- 
able smell of boiling corned beef and cabbage, 
onions, etc , can be done away with. 

The Paragon Cooker has the advantage of boil- 
ing and steaming atthe same time; in the upper 
part is a steamer, which can be put on or taken off 
at any tim, just the same asany ordinary steamer. 
Thus, while boiling in the lower part of the Cook- 
er, the steam rises and passes around end through 
the steamer, and steams the pudding, potatoes, or 
whatever is placed in it. 


IT IS A WELL-KNOWN FACT 


That Food Cooked by Steam is Mor 
Palatable, Easier to Digest, and mor 
Nou ishing than by any other Method, 


Price for 3 gallon sizes $2.25; with a year’s sub. 
scription of either of our papers $3.00; free to any 
one who sends us two new subscribers. 


GEO, M. WHITAKER, 





Boston, Mass 
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Our Grange Bowes. 


NOTE AND COMMENT. 


The first state grange organized was that of 
Minnesota, on the 23d of February, 1869. 

The Tennessee state grange will hold its six- 
teenth annual session at Brownsville, August 21. 

We would like to have some one to represen 
our papers at every fair in New England this 
autumn. 

Every candid-thinking farmer knows that 
there is need of organization in the industrial 
class to which he belongs. 

Hon. J.H.Brigham and Hon. Mortimer White- 
head are announced as speakers at the great 
Williams grove meeting, Pa., which begins 
August 26th. 

The article on this page, ‘Is the Grange an 
Educator?” was read by Mr. P. B. Sibley of 
Brooklyn, Ct., at the meeting of the Windham 
County Pomona grange last week. 

The grange is yet young in years, but its past 
record gives it an honorable position as an 
order, and its present work and increasing 
popularity give a cheery outlook for its future 
prosperity and usefulness. 

No organization can be permanent which 
does not evolve from its work and association 
a better type of manhood and womanhood. 
This is the chief grand purpose of our grange 
organization, and we are pleased to believe that 
in this particular field of labor our efforts have 
been crowned with abundant success.—Hon. J, 
H. Brigham. 

Our objects are good, our aims are high. 
The machinery of our organization is well 
adapted to the purpose for which it is designed. 
The air we breathe is cheap, the water that 
bubbles up from the clear spring is cheap; but 
the grange is cheaper than these, for, financially, 
it is more than selt-supporting—Gov. Luce, 
Michigan. 

Organize, organize, I beseech you! 
morrow, but today! Combine and stand to- 
gether as one man in defense of your interests 
and in behalf of the general welfare of the peo 
ple. Be not driven from your principles by the 
crack of any party whip in the hands of some 
petty boss who represents nothing but party 
ends. Act today! Delay not till tomorrow! 
Act! act in the living present !— Presidentt Rob- 
ert Beerly, at farmers’ congress, 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


At the last meeting of Worcester grange it 
was decided not to compete for any grange 
premiums at the New England fair, as a matter 
of courtesy, but to leave the field open to out of- 
town granges. 


It is desirable to have a large attendance of 
Patrons at the meeting at the grove on the bor- 
ders of Crystal Lake, Gardner, on the 22d inst. 
The farmers of all the surrounding towns are 
earnestly requested to come to the meeting. 
The picnicis on the basket plan. Come one, 
come all, and enjoy a day's outing. The last 
meeting of the grange was very pleasant. The 
next meeting is chaplain’s night; subject, 
‘*home.” : 

Petersham grange had an interesting and en- 
thusiastic meeting last week. The national 
flower was discusscd and several were advo- 
cated. A vote will be taken upon it next week. 
Sisters Lydia A. Cook, Fanny M. Spooner and 
Martha A. Webb were chosen committee on 
woman’s work in the grange. The regular 
program for the evening, consisting of solos, 
duets and choruses, was well carried out, Sisters 
Emma C. Stone and Mattie L. King taking 
prominent parts. 











RALLY. 

There will be a rally at Lake View, Chatau- 
qua grounds, South Framingham, Friday, 
August 23. Hon. J. H. Brigham of Ohio, mas- 
ter of the National grange, will address the 
meeting, and briet speeches are expected from 
James Draper, N. B. Douglas, George R. 
Chase, E. Cushman, 8S. VY. Crane and others. 
At 10 A. M., there will be a series of interesting 
contests: Doughnut race, wheelbarrow race, 
potato race, egg race, fifty-yard dash and re- 
turn for men, fifty-yard dash and return for 
women. Speaking will begin promptly at 1.30 
P.M. There will be music throughout the day 
by the Medfield brass band. Coffee and a light 


lunch can be purchased on the grcunds. This 
program will be carried out rain orshine. Coy- 
ered buildings will protect 2500 people. Ask 


for excursion ticket at any station where there 
is a grange. Admission to the grounds ten 
cents to meet expenses. The following are the 
excursion rates to Lake View and return for 
August 23: Taunton, $1.10; Walpole, 50 
cents; Medfield, 40 cents; Medfield Junction, 
35 cents; Sherborn, 25 cents; Southboro, 25 
cents ; Northboro, 50 cents; Marlboro, 35 cents; 
Berlin, 60 cents; Bolton, 70 cents; Sudbury, 
30 cents; South Sudbury, 25 cents; Concord 
Junction, 45 cents; Worcester, 75 cents. 





MAINE. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY POMONA 


met with Pleasant River grange August 8th. 
The day proved to be one of the few really fine 
days of the season and the Patrons of Cumber- 
land county, glad of a day of respite after the 
arduous work of the haying season, came from 
far and near to enjoy a good grange meeting, 
and words of kindly, cordial greeting; and the 
hearty hand-clasp showed at once the fraternal 
feeling that ruled the hour. The address of 
welcome by Brother Ayre of Pleasant River 
grange was responded to by Brother Griggs of 
Westbrook grange. Reports from the different 
granges were listened to with much interest. 
Resolutions of respect were passed for Brother 
Jones of Pleasant River grange. The afternoon 
was devoted to the woman’s hour with the fol- 
lowing program: Music by the grange choir; 
essay, “Home adornment,” by Sister Artie 
Hill; recitation, “Then and now,” by Sister 
Jones; organ voluntary, Miss Carrie Allen; 
reading, Sister Achers. 

The woman’s hour has become a very pleas- 
ant feature of our meetings and is very inter- 
esting. A short address by State Master Robie 
was listened to and much appreciated by all 
present. The question of co-operative dairying 
was discussed by Bros. Ayre and Hill of Pleas- 
ant River grange, Bell of Prasumpscott, Bick- 
ford of Gorham granges, Hunnewell of Oak 
Hill, and others. This has been one of our best 
Pomona meetings and no doubt profitable to all 
present. 

MASTER BRIGHAM’S APPOINTMENTS. 

Hon. Frederick Robie, master of the state 
grange, sends us the latest revision of the en- 
gagements of National Master Brigham, which 
are tabulated in another place. He will com 
mence grange work by a public address at Old 
Orchard on Friday, August 30, and will speak 
thirteen other times, including the Maine State 
fair at Lewiston, Thursday, September 12. He 
will close the series of meetings by a public ad- 
dress at Sebago Lake on Friday, September 20. 
The executive committee most earnestly ask 


Not to- | 


the Patrons of Husbandry of the state who re- 
side in the vicinity of the localities where these 
meetings are to be held, personally and collec- 
tively, to do all in their power to make the at 

tendance large and demonstrative, and thus add 
to the benefit and influence of our noble order. 
The special arrangements of the exercises in 
each town, as far as it relates to the place of 
meeting, music aid other entertainments, are 
left with the Patrons of Husbandry where the 
addresses will be delivered. We trust that 
there will be an early and earnest response, and 
everything will be done by a concentrated effort 
of the members of our organization to make 
these meetings attractive and worthy of our 
order. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Mad River grange recently conferred the 
fourth degree upon a class of twenty-one. They 
have just completed their new hall which is 
built of the best material and planned to meet 
every want known toa good Patron. The cost 
was $3,000. It will seat three hundred. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH FARM PRODUCTS. 


Saghhannuck grange although young is 
awake to business and adding to its members 
even in this busy season, as we are having a 
bountiful harvest, for which we thank a kind 
providence. What are we do with the products 
of the farm? The answer is very simple: 
Market them. Very plain; we see it passing 
through the hands of the middlemen; we have 
no trouble about it. The agents bring or send 
us our returns when they get ready; we take 
what is left after deducting freights and com- 
mission, providing there is a balance remain- 
ing which is invariably very small. We do not 
have a voice in saying what price we want or 
what we should have but ‘et the middleman 
and consumer have the whole say while we 
keep mum and blame the luck. Thus we farm- 
ers are ground into the earth wearing our fin- 
gers to the quick, while all other branches of 
industry will combine and form trusts, etc., 
and charge us such prices as they choose for 
their products; thus the farmer is in the pool 
to be drawn this way or that according to the 
pleasure of the monopolists. The question 
arises how are we to get out. Join the grange, 
strengthen the order, until we as farmers can 
stand holding up our right hand saying, ‘‘We 
are free born, of lawful age and bound to have 
our say.” 


NEW ENGLAND FAIR, 


Arrangements by the Grange at 
cester. 





Wor- 


One of the most succcessful and satisfactory 
features of the New England fair for the past 
two years and one that the public enjoyed and 
appreciated was the grange headquarters. This 
year the local management place at the disposal 
of the grange a very much larger tent with the 
request that the annual address of the New 
England agricultural society’s president might 
be delivered in it Tuesday. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday the grange 
will hold meetings from 11 to 12 A. M., consist- 
ing of short addresses from prominent men of 
the order and agriculturists, interspersed with 
music and singing. 

Invitations have been extended to the masters 
of the State ,granges of New England to be 
present, also many prominent agriculturists 
throughout the state. 

{t is particularly requested that all Patrons 
register their names as soon as convenient after 
arrival. 

Master L. J. Kendal’, Lecturer A. A. Hixon, 
Secretary Ellen M. Flagg, H. B. Watts, Mrs. 
A. D. Flagg and Miss Cordelia Shaw of Worces- 
ter grange were chosen a committee to co-oper- 
ate with the state and county grange commit- 
tees in arrangements, decorations, etc. 

There is perfect harmony between the man 
agement and grange in all arrangements and 
details to make this one of the features of the 
New England fair of 1889, and the members of 
Worcester grange are very enthusiastic in striv- 
ing to out-do any of their previous efforts. 

The local officers of the agricultural society 
are working hard to make this one of the largest 
fairs ever held here. The buildings and grounds 
are in first-rate condition and everything will 
be in readiness for the opening of the fair. The 
horse railroad company have increased facilities 
for transferring people from the depot to the 
grounds. 

The large number of entries being placed with 
Secretary Herrick every day indicates that their 
labor is not in vain. 





SOME LARGE MEETINGS 


And much Enthusiasm Attend Col. J. H. 
Brigham. 


MASTER OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE IN CON- 
NECTICUT AND NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Last week the executive head of this great 
country visited New England and was received 
with notable civic and military demonstrations 
and escorted from place to place with much 
ceremony. At the same time the executive 
head of the Patrons of Husbandry visited New 
England and, although received with less fuss 
and feathers, was no less heartily welcomed and 
the occasion of no less enthusiasm. The first 
week of his visit was opened in Connecticut 
where he addressed five different meetings each 
under the auspices of the local Pomona 
grange and presided over by its officers. The 
program in each case passed off substantially 
as has already been published in the FARMER 
and Homes. Extremely interesting papers 
were read by various members of the local 
granges and there were also enthusiastic speech- 
es made by home and visiting talent. Ail the 
meetings were largely attended, the audiences 
being numbered by the hundreds, and in nearly 
every case exceeded a thousand. That veteran, 
Secretary T. 8S. Gold, said he never before saw 
such large agricultural audiences in the state or 
heard such thoughtful, suggestive papers. 
Much of the credit of this is due to the grange. 

The National master was escorted in his pere- 
grinations by the cflicers of the state grange, 
Master Hale, Lecturer Bowen, Secretary Wells 
and Treasurer Gold. The party was also ic- 
companied by Professor Koon, Professor Phelps, 
Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Gold and others. The mem- 
bers of the Connecticut party who traveled to- 
gether during the week, in addition to doing 
much good work for the order, bad an excel- 
lent time, and good humor and practical jokes 
were in abundance. National Master Brighdm’s 
tribute to the enthusiasm of Connecticut Pa- 
trons was very telling. To the officers of the 
state grange great credit should be given for the 
perfect manner in which the arrangements were 
made and carried out. While all the meetings 
were large and enthusiastic the largest ot the 
series was held at Snipsic Grove, Rockville, 
where some two thousand persons were in at- 
tendance. That meeting and the one of Wind- 
ham county at Hampton were the best meetings 
as regards the speaking. 

At the close of the meetings Master Brigham 





was taken in charge by Lecturer Bowen, spend. 





ing Saturday at the latter’s delightful residence 
on Woodstock Hill. He stayed Sunday with 
Past Master Draper at Worcester, and began a 
series of meetings in New Hampshire this week. 
The first was held Monday at Laconia, N. H., 
with an audience of several hundred. In addi- 
tion to Col. Brigham’s address speeches were 
also made by Col. Thomas Cogswell of Gil- 
manton, Charles McDaniel of Springfield, 
master of the state grange, Col. Thomas J. 
Whipple of Laconia, H. J. Bodwell of Sanborn- 
ton, Col. N. J. Batchelder of Andover, Dr. O. 
Goss of Lake Village and others. 

Hon. J. H. Brigham makes the power and 
the value of organization the theme of his 
address fn each case urging upon the farmers 
the need of coming together so as to be stronger 
and better able to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor. Other classes organize and the farmers 
are at a disadvantage because they have not yet 
learned to use the power they have. He said 
he had no word of complaint against those who 
in other lines ot business are organizing but the 
farmers should learn a lesson from it and go 
and do likewise. The educational advantages 
of the grange were also emphasized in connec- 
tion with the training of young people many of 
whom subsequently drift to the city. The 
grange brings the school right to the doors of 
every farmer’s home. Emphatic allusion was 
also made to the farmers’ political duties. 
Any farmers’ organization that fails to give 
some attention to political duties is a failure. 
Every farmer should be more of a patriot than 
a partisan; he should be independent of polit- 
ical bosses, refuse to be controlled by any lead- 
ers who would urge him to stand by the party 
whether it might be right or wrong. A aeci- 
sion at the polls to amend the report of a con- 
vention is sometimes a good thing. He alluded 
to the grandeur of the fraternity as seen by 
him in his visits to the different states and to 
the advantages that it gave in promoting the 
personal development of its members. He 
thought the outlook for the order was never so 
bright as now. 

Next week Col. Brigham goes to Pennsy!- 
vania, the week after to Maine, concluding his 
engagement there with a week in Vermont, and 
possibly a few days in Rhode Island. 





THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 


Opinions of the granges previously reported, 
arbutus, 5; golden rod, 3; white rose, 1; moun- 
tain laurel, 1. 

East Windsor grange voted for the national 
flower August 5th and the following is the re- 
sult: Mountain laurel, 19; daisy, 1; arbutus, 1. 

Swansey, N. H.: Golden Rod grange at its 
meeting the 8th of August voted on the national 
flower. The result was unanimous for the 
golden rod. 

Jewett City, Conn.: The vote of our grange 
in regard to the adoption of a national flower 
was as follows: trailing arbutus, 6; golden rod, 
6; mountain laurel, 7. 

Ashland, Mass.: A vote was taken at our 
last meeting on the national flower; 14 votes 
were thrown, 7 for golden rod, 5 for arbutus, 1 
each for corn and potato. 

At the session of Union Pomona grange 
Maine, held August 10th, a nearly unanimous 
vote was given in favor of the golden rod as the 
national flower. The next meeting will be at 
Appleton, September 7th. Col. J. H. Brigham 
will speak at Union, September 10th. 

Brooklin, Me.: At a regular meeting of 
Brooklin grange the question of the national 
flower was discussed, and by a unanimous 
vote it was decided that the golden rod was the 
most appropriate. Owing to a very busy sea- 
son and much unpleasant weather our meetings 
have not been as regular as usual. 

Bucksport, Me.: Last Saturday evening we 
had about seventy members, and a vote was 
taken onthe national flower. They voted the 
rose should be ouremblem. We have a very 
prosperous grange composed of ninety-three 
members. We have a program every evening 
and it is always carried out. 





“IS THE GRANGE AN EDUCATO ?” 


Man is eminently a social being. Isolated 
living is unnatural; most of us crave the com- 
pany and co-operation of our fellowmen. The 
social instinct underlies all the relationships of 
life. Itis the foundation of the family, of so- 
ciety, of nationality, and it reached its noblest 
and greatest end when the tie, binding us to- 
gether, is not simply self-interest but mutual 
affection. Farmers have been satisfied to plod 
along in the same old rut, believing that no 
new plan would benefit them, that culture, re- 
finement, social and political standing belonged 
to other classes, and that other occupations gave 
better advantage of success. We had forgotten 
that all through the agricultural districts were 
hidden and buried talents that if educated and 
brought in contact with others would place 
them on an equal footing with other classes 
where their influence and power would be felt 
socially, religiously and politically. 

The organization of the grange has supplied 
a long-felt want—bringing together people who 
needed association, co-operation, mutual affec- 
tion and instruction. The plan and purpose cf 
the grange is to educate its members, raise them 
to a higher plane of thought, action and useful- 
ness. That the grange is doing this there is no 
question. It is educating us to our duties and 
our rights, to think and act for ourselves, and 
to discuss the various subjects that arise in the 
grange. It is suggesting methods and plans to 
make the farm more profitable, and at the same 
time lessen the burdens in the household 
affairs. It has changed the habits and life of 
many an individual, and is fitting us to take an 
active partin public matters,where our influence 
will be felt and recognized. It is raising and de- 
veloping the masses, and from them those that 
wil! fill the important stations in life. Improve- 
ment is stamped on every act ofthe grange, and 
we have only to look into any of our granges to 
see that improvement. 

At the State convention held at Meriden last 
winter we then saw what education and train- 
ing in the subordinate grange had done for its 
members. I was proud of the farmers, their 
wives, sons and daughters. The lecturers’ hour 
in the grange is its life and success and isa 
source of education, encouragement and hope. 
Many of us are taking the first steps in speak- 
ing and writing essays, and with the advantage 
that many of us are deriving through the 
grange it is no longer the task it was once. 

Another means of education which has been 
devised by the grange Is the grange reading 
union. The plan is that some systematic 
course of reading and study should be adopted 
by the grange; also that educational circles 
may be formed where the members can easily 
get together and have their readings and dis- 
cussions. The system is also for home read- 
ings. It reaches all, old as well as young, and 
is a movement which will stimulate us that are 
advanced in life as well as our children fora 
desire for further knowledge. This plan has 
boundless possibilities ; may we all grasp them. 
None of us are too old to learn, and none so 
perfect but what they may improve. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS, 
1889. 


Will secretaries help us to complete this list? 


STATE. 
. - Boston, ... .Oct. 7, 12 
Connecticut, . . . » ».-Meridian,. .. .Sept. 17, 20 
Maine,...... .» » Lewiston, .. . Sept.10, 13 
New Hampshire, . . . Manchester, . . Aug. 27, 30 
N. E. Agricultural,. . Worcester,. . . Sept. 3, 6 
New Hampshire State Grange, 

Tilton,. .« » « » Sept. 11, 13 
Meow York. «<«s - «Albany, ««- + Sept. 12, 14 
Rhode Island, . . . . Providence, . . Sept. 23, 27 
Vermont, .... .. Burlington, . .Sept. 3,6 
International Fair Exposition, 

etroit, Mich.. . Sept. 17, 27 

MAINE. 

Gray. ++ sees. +Gray, «s+» . Aug. 27, 29 
Androscoggin .. . » Livermore Falls Sept. 3, 6 
Aroostook, North, . . Fort Fairfield . Sept. 3, 5 
Eastern Maine,... .Bangor,. ...Sept. 3, 6 
Ossipee Valley,. . . . Cornish, . .. .Sept. 3, 6 
Naples... - 1s ceececsseceese 0+ Sept + 
Buxton and Hollis,,....... .. . Sept. 10,12 
Union, + *... .. Ellsworth .. . Sept. 10, 12 
York Co., «+++ .Saco, ..«. « » Sept. 17, 19 
Capital Grange,.. . . Augusta,.. » . Sept. 18, 20 
Washington Central,. Macnias,. . . Sept. 18, 19 
Knox County,.. . . .Camden,. . . . Sept. 18, 21 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe, . . . . Sept. 24, 25 
Waldo County, .. 4... s+ ++» » Sept. 24, 25 
Kennebec, ,... » - Readfield Cor., . Sept. 24, 26 
No. Knox,. ....»Union,... » . Sept. 24, 26 
Penobscot West,. . . Exeter, .. . . Sept. 24, 26 
Androscoggin Valley, .Canton.. . » . .Sept. 24, 26 
Cumberland Farm’s Club, .... «+ » «Sept. 25, 26 
West Washington,. . Cherryfield,.. . Sept. 25, 26 
Penobscot, North,. .. . . . + « « « « Sept. 25, 26 
Houlton, .... +. . Houlton, .. . Sept. 25, 26 


Bay State, ... 





Aroostook, - « -Houlton,. . . . Sept. 25, 26 
Cumberland County, . Gorham, . .. . Oct. om 
Kennebec, North, .. Waterville, . . Oct. 1, 3 
Franklin Co.,. . .. .Farmington,. . Oct. 1, 3 
Somerset Central,. ......+++.-Oct. 1, 3 
Lincoln, . . «+ « » » Damariscotta, . Oct. 1, 4 
Sanford, ..... + .»Springvale...QOct. 1, 4 
East Eddington,. . tast Eddington, Oct. 2, : 
Sagadahoc County,. . Topsham,.. . .Oct. 8, 10 
Sago,...... ee -Topsham,...Oct. 8, 10 | 
Scarboro and Cape Elizabeth, .... . Oct. 8 
West Oxford, .. . .Fryeburg, ...Oct. 8-10 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CROGREIG, «+ 0 0 0 ¢ « MOOR 7 st » Sept. 25-27 
Grafton & Coos, .. « Hazen’s Mills, . Oct. 2-3 
Mascoma Valley,. . . Canaan, .. . . Sept. 24, 26 
Rochester, .... . » Rochester, 
Kearsarge Ag’l,.. . » Warner,... . Sept. 18, 2 
Laconis, .... +... Laconia, ..,,.Sept. 3, 5 
Plymouth, .... . .Plymouth,. . , Sept. 17, 19 
Upper Coos & Essex,. Colebrook, . . Sept. 25-26 


South Hampton, ...So. Hampton, .Oct. 8, 9 
Suncook Valley, eee Pittsfield, 'e - Oct. 2; 3 
VERMONT, 

Addison, .. . ... .Middlebury, . .Sept. 9-11 | 


Champlain Valley,. . Vergennes,. . . Sept. 16-18 
Lamoille Valley, . . . Morrisville, . . Sept. 10-12 
Caledonia .... . «St. Johnsbury, . Sept. 10, 13 
Dog River Valley, 
Franklin County,. . ..Sheldon,.,. . . Sept. 
Mad River Valley,.. . Wait-field,. . .Sept. 3, 4 
Rutland,...... Rutland, .. .Sept. 17,19 
Valley,. « « » » « « « Brattleboro, ,. 
Western Vermont, . . Fairhaven, . . Sept. 24, 27 
Windham, .... . ». Newfane, .. . Sept. 11, 12 
Windsor, . « Woodstock, . . Sept. 24, 26 
Winooski Valley, .. Waterbury, . . Sept. 10, 12 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Attleborough, .. .. Plainville,. . . Sept. 19, 20 
Brockten, .... « » Brockton, 
Housatonic, ... 
Massachusetts Hort’l . Boston, ... . Sept. 17, 20 
Marshfield .... . . Marshfield, . . Sept. 11, 13 
Martha’s Vineyard,. . West Tisbury,. Sept. 3, 4 
Hanson,......+ Hanson,. ...Sept. 6, 7 
Middlesex, ......Concord, .. . Sept. 25, 26 
Berkshire, ... . » Great Barrington,Sept.25,26 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, ... . Sept. 24, 25 
Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, . Sept. 17, 18 
Nantucket .......Nantucket...Sept. 4, 5 
Oxford,. «+s. - - Oxford, . .. . Sept. 17, 18 
Plymouth, .. . » Bridgewater, . Sept. 18, 20 
Spencer, « e« e e e Spencer, . . « » Oct. 
Union, ... + - » Blanford. . . . Sept. 11, 12 
ns + + < o - Upton,. « « « « Sept. 26 
Worcester, .. + » Worcester, . . Sept. 19, 20 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, . . Sept. 24, 25 
Worcester Northwest, Athol, . . . + .Sept. 17, 18 
Worcester, West, .. Barre, .. .» « » Sept. 26, 27 
Worcester, South, . . Sturbridge. . . Sept. 12,13 
Amesbury &Salisbury,Amesbury. .Oct. 1, 2 
Barnstable,. . . » « « Barnstable, . , Sept. 24, 25 
Berkshire,. ... . ..Pittsfield, . . , Sept. 10, 13 
Worcester, ... . » East Clinton. . Sept. 11, 12 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, . . . Sept. 24, 25 
Bristol,. . .. +... Taunton, .. . Sept. 24, 26 
Deerfield Valley, . .Charlemont,. . Sept. 1y, 13 
Eastern Hampden,. . Palmer, .. . . Sept. 17, 18 
Berkshire, . - « North Adams, . Sept. 17, 19 


Essex, 909 © 6-6 Beverly, + @ @e -Sept. 24, 25 
Franklin, 12s 6 @ Be Greentield, ee Sept. 26, 27 
Hampden, eos 68 Westfield, eee Sept. 18, 19 
Hampshire,. . ... .Ambherst, .. . Sept. 19, 20 
Hampshire, Fi anklin, and Hampden, 
Northampton,. Oct. 2, 3 
Highland,. ... . ..- Middlefield,. . Sept. 4, 5 


Hillside, .... . + » Cummington, . Sept. 24, 25 
Hingham, .... . .Hingham, .. . Sept. 24, 25 
Hoosac Valley,. . » . North Adams, . Sept. 17, 19 
CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford County,. . . Hartford,.. . . Sept. 26-27 
New London County,. Norwich,. . ..Sept. ‘ 
Windham County,... Brooklyn,.. . . Sept. 17-19 
Tolland County,.. . . Rockville, . . . Sept. 
Bristol Park County,. Bristol, . .. . Sept. 30 

Oct. 4 
’ e «© « « Oct. 2 
« «e Chester,. . . . Oct. 2 
. » Clinton, s 0 e « Oct. 9 
» - Danbury,.....Oct. 7-12 
. - Oct. 9 


Berlin, . «+ . Berlin, 
Chester,.. « 

Clinton,.. . 
Danbury,. « 
East Granby,. 


. East Granby, . 


Farmington Valley,..Collinsville,.. . Sept. 11-12 
Guilford,..... . - Guilford,. .. . Sept. 25 
Madisop,. ... « e Madison,... . Oct. 2 


New Milford,. . . . . New Milford, ..Sept. 10-12 
Simsbury,. . .. . ..Simsbury,.. . . Uct. 

Southington,. . . . .Southington,. . Sept. 
Stafford,. » » » » » » Stafford Springs,Oct. 8-9 
Union ....... »Huntington,. . Sept. 25-27 
Watertown,.... . Watertown, ... Sept. 
Willimgntic,. . . . . Willimantic,.. . Oct 1-3 
Woodstock,. . . . . «So. Woodstock, .Sept, 10-12 
Woloott, « « « « © © « WOlCOtt, « « « «Oct 16 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Washington County.. W. Kingston, . Sept. 10, 12 
South Kingston, .. .So. Kingston, . Sept. 17-19 
Woonsocket, .. . « Woonsocket,. . Sept. 10-12 











Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, 

More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low test, short 


rhis powder never varies. 
strength and wholsomeness. 


weight, alum or phosphate powders. Soldonly in 
cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall-st. 
N.Y. 









As GEARED for 
Power purposes is 
without an equal. 
Every Farmer 
should have one. 
Simple, Light, 
Airy, Strong. 
Agents wanted. 2S 


— Se 


SMITH & WINCHEST 


19 Wendell St., near Oliver, Boston, 





Experiment Station analysis makes 
the Fertilizing Value of a ton of 


“(UEVELAND” LINSEED MEAL 


$24.04 after it has been fed. 





As a concentrated Fodder ingredient it has no 
superior, 
Manufacturers, 


THECLEVELAND LINSEED OIL CO. 
Cleveland, O. 





For Car Load and Ton Price, address 
P. 0. BOX 539, Worcester, Mass. 


. » Sept. 24, 27 | 


- - Northfield. . . Sept. 10, 12 | 
4, 6} 


Oct 2 3} 


- e -Oct. 2 5} 
. . Gt. Barrington, Sept. 25, 27 





THE KEMP MANU 





The greatest labor-saving machine 








E OPREADER, 








ever invented for the farm. No farm- 


er can afford to do without it, and no farmer will do without it when he 


knows its benefits. 


makes the manure pile go further with increased erops. 


It not only saves the hardest labor of the farm but it 


Two loads of ma. 


pure applied with the Spreader are equal to three spread by hand. Human 
hands can not compete with the KEMP SPREADER. Do not delay buying 


one; it will be the best farm investment you ever made. 


Send for particulars, 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURINC CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





The KEMP MANURE SPREADER is on exhibition and for sale at JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 51, 


52 and 53 North Market St., Boston, Mags. 





PAINLESS 





ATE 
CRE EDICINE. 





eeteees ) 


Worry" 
GUINEA. 





For Weak Stomach—Impaired Digestion—Disordered Liver. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England, 


B. F. ALLEN & 


FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 


CO., Sole Agents 


367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut ingutre first. (Please mention this paper.) 


eee 





CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. 
month w 
Send 6c. in 
covering testimonials. L.E. Marsh Co. 
2315 Madison Sq., Pailada., Pa. 





A RARE CHANCE 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 





ithout InJury to health. 
stamps for sealed circulars 











AGRICUL- | 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposal eighty | 
free scholarships, which wiil be given to worthy 
young men in the state, who can pass the entrance 


examination. It affords a thorough English edu- 
cation, and a good training in chemistry, botany, 
agriculture, natural history, veterinary, mathe- 
matics, military and other sciences. The estab- 
lishment of a labor fund permits the offering of 
employment to those students requiring aid. Fall 
term begins September 3d. For further particu- 
lars, address President H. H. GOODELL, Am. 
herst, Mass. 





~ farmers’ Divectory, — 


INSURANCE. 





Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Ce. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,,. . « » » » $204,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthepastyear,,.. 15,101.39 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


Amount atrisk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on S5years,40 percent.on3 years,and 20 per 
cent. On all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. FAy Secretary. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &o 


26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
Amos KEYES. FREv. Ll. KEYES. C. A. KEYES, 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers » 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork. Lard 
oultry,. Dried Applies, &«. 


a@Country Consignments Solicited.sg- 


38 Biackhstone Bites 
under New England Howurg, 


W. F¥. Brooxs. BOSTON. CuHas. 0. BRooxks 


WwW. H. RUDD & SON 


Commission Merchants in 


EGGS, POULTRY AND GAME, 


10 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 
Proprietors of Orrocco Poultry Farm. 


We have made special arrangements this season 
to handle large quantities of 


LIVE POULTRY 


and can give shippers the 


HICHEST MARKET PRICE 


and prompt returns. Full directions and quota- 
tions sent on receipt of two cent stamp. 


POULTRY [SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Serap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &., &¢., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread 


Superior tor Chickens. : 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOOw 


MA«dES HENS LAY. 
1 Ib Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 50c. 


W. N. SMITH & CO. 


224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 
Mention the FARMER and Homgs. 











15 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 


DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 

Also Potatoes, Apples and Ontons, and 
Cranberries a Specialty. For current qwo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 
166 Reade St., Near Greenwich St., N. Y. 

References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co,,N. Y., and any estab- 





lished produce house in Boston. 
Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 


application. Correspondence solicited. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Simply stopping the fat producing 
effects of food. Thesupply being stopped, 
the natural working of the system draws 
on the fat and reduces weight at once. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





© 


HOW TO MAKE 


: es TM}. 
WOMAN} Qcsuriruy 


Many women with fair faces 
cient in beauty owing to undeveloped 
figures, flat busts, et 
remedied by using 
ADIP NE 
0+MALE! et 
It is impossible to gi 
tion in an acdve ! ‘ 
stamps for a 
ré v *Be 
timonials, sealed, t f Sold 
by druggists. L. FE. MAST A C4 





2819 Madison Sq., Philada., i 


LEISURE HOUR MUSIC. 


HROUGH the heat of summer, the cool days 

of autumn, and during the invigorating cold 

and the long evenings of winter, MUSIC is KING 
as an entertainer. 





Make home sweet and happy by using 


WHIPPLE’S MERRY MAKING MELODIES, #1. 
OSGOOD’s RHYMES AND TUNES, $1. 
CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS, 35c. 
EMERSON’S GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS, 30c. 
SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES, #2. 


Of evenings, sing **Gospel Song” niusic from 


PRAISE IN SONG, 40c, 
GOSPEL OF JOY, 35c. 


VOICES OF PRAISE, 40c. 
SINGING ON THE WAY, 35c. 


Collections of songs for refined musicians are 


SONG CLASSICS, $1; SONG CLASSICS (alto), 
$1; FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONGS, #2; 
KJERULE’S ALBUM OF SONGS, @1.50; EVER- 
EST’S ALBUM OF SONGS, $1; CLASSIC TENOR 
SONGS, $1; CLASSIC BASS SONGS, $1; 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, $1.25; M.V WHITE’S 
ALBUM, $2; CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, $1.25. 


Music for social singing of the best quality, 
is in 


COLLEGE SONGS, 50c,; the same for GUITAR or 
BANJO, $1; MINSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEw, $2; 
WAR SONGS, 50c.; AMERICAN BALLARD COLLE* 
TION, $1; VOCAL GUITAR ALBUM, $1; GOOD OLD 
SONGS WE USED TO SING, $1.25; OLD FOLKS’ 
TUNES, 40c.; JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS, 
30c. Any Book Mailed for Retaii Price.. 


OLIVER DITSON COM- 
PANY, Boston. 


MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 

Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep researc’ 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary- 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MAKVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URiNa- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUB 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
aw@ Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
pg cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harmthan good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consuit him and he will restore the disay 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physical or meptal, pertaining to married life oF 
* single blessedness.”’ 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS 18 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case ( with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his val 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressi 
complaints. Country patients corresponded wit 
until cured. JUST PUBLISHED 


FOURTH EDITION 


Medical Minutes 


Jj] with additional Colored 
1 Diustrations, a Portrait 
Al of the Author, and list of 
complaints EXPLI Il 
en the treatment and 
cure of abeve subjects, 
Sexual Diseases, &0- 

|| Price, 25c. by mail to any 
address, from the author 


=! DR. C. J. LEWIS- 
Agent for Boston W. H Knight dt. 97 Court. 
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